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I almost immediately had a vague conception of some 
American song, about somebody knocking at the door; 
and, starting up, saw Biffin before me. You don't know 
Biffin—I do. He's what the Transatlantics call “ first 
chop.” The very sight of him roused me up, and if 
sight had not, sound would, for he attacked my tym¬ 
panum at once with his celebrated railway whistle, 
which brought me up standing in an instant. 

“What's the matter,” said he, shaking hands 
heartily, “ anything new ?” 

“Nothing new,” I said, gravely, “except that I 
want to go to Paris—” 

A fearful whistle, that made me rush and shut the 
door out of respect to my landlord's nerves, was Biffin’s 
first reply. Then he spoke. 

“ Why, that’s what I’ve come about. There’s Har¬ 
vey Jones, you know, one of us, and Hamilton, from 
Glasgow—all literary, want to go to Paris. The three 
of us can muster two words of French by the con¬ 
centration of our whole faculties. Now you— ” 

“ Not another word,” I replied, my face quite a new 
colour. “ When do you go ?” 

“ Friday evening.” 

The evening of departure soon came round, and I 
met my friends at London Bridge. They all started 
with surprise. I usually do look deuced foreign; but 
on the present occasion I had developed. In addition 
to moustache and beard, short hair, and my usual 
bilious complexion, I had brought out my old republi¬ 
can broad brimmer, and a short Italian cloak. I might 
have gone in foif an Abruzzi brother at a cheap concert. 

“ You'll be arrested," said Biffin, gravely; “ that 
phiz of yours is compromising.” 
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“ Shut your mouth,” replied I, X( I ’m captain of 
this boat.* Now make haste, let us say adieu to Eng¬ 
land, with our noses in the pewter: no more hqfo&n- 
hafe for a mortal week.” 

My friends, who, with myself, were generally given 
to suction, followed my advice, and then, with our 
through tickets to Paris in our pockets, we started. 
Biffin you know already—no you don't. I have for¬ 
gotten to mention that he is young, would give his 
little finger for a moustache, sings a good song, and 
writes one, which is better. Altogether he’s A 1. 
Harvey Jones is a scientific man, rather slow out of his 
own track, we suppose from the ponderosity of his 
body having hitherto prevented him from emerging 
from his orbit. This was the first journey he bad ever 
made. Bald, ruddy face, fat, forty, he did not indulge 
much in conversation. He smoked and listened, loved 
good living, wine, and other expensive articles; above 
all, adored English comfort. Hamilton is rather a 
wild pressman, very clever, but utterly ignorant of 
jfrance and French ideas and manners. 

It was nearly morning when we got on board the 
boat. Every berth was taken, at which I rejoiced, as it 
would keep my companions on deck. I spare my 
readers the horrors of the passage. Jones and Hamil¬ 
ton would gladly have returned to London before they 
had been ten mmutes at sea. They looked upon me as 
•a perfect Mephistopheles, because I indulged in an 
Havannah and bottled stout, told them to cheer up, 
advised them to take a rasher—Jones here gave a 
demoniacal grin—and other noted remedies for the 
sickness. They had scorned my advice before starting. 
I had advised them to eat heartily. No! the smell of 
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the sea, the idea of two hours with only a plank be¬ 
tween them and heaven only knows where—was two 
much for them. I coolly consumed a steak, four eggs, 
and a pot of coffee. Biffin did the same. He did 
look pale and uneasy, but he kept up. 

All things have an end, and even Jones and Hamil¬ 
ton cheered up as I began pointing out the town of 
Boulogne, its cliffs, fortifications, pier, and other locali¬ 
ties to my friends. A quarter of an hour later we were 
alongside. 

“ My dear Jane,” wrote Jones to his wife, “ I felt a 
thousand miles from England. It was not that the 
houses were different, the signs over the doors strange, 
the people odd looking, the men all with matted hair 
and moustaches, most of 'em in uniform, and the 
women—it is quite true, Jane—with nothing on but a 
petticoat reaching not to the knee—no shoes, no stock¬ 
ings (some had very fine legs)—it was not that I heard 

a confused noise in the air, which S- told me was 

French, but the odd smell of the place that told me I 

was in France. I felt prostrated. That S-marched 

about smoking, as if the country belonged to him. 
By the way, the French do protiounce their names very 
queer. They don't say Boo-long , but Bool-loin, with a 

he! at the end. Well, S-, without his carpet bag, 

marched up a ladder. I followed with a box. A big 
fellow, with awfully round eyes, a peak^ hat, and won¬ 
derful beard, snatched it from me, and called me lazy, 
or something of the kind—he meant leave it! I wanted 

to explain. S-says, ‘ All right—come along; don’t 

be a fool!’ Next minute we were passing down be¬ 
tween two ropes and a mob of soldiers and fishwomen 
—the women who dress in the mother Eve way I told 
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you of above—and suddenly entered a room with a 
counter, where two fellows, sort of magistrates, asked 
for our passports. I thought they were going to arrest 
S-” 

This is what had happened. I have described my 
phiz; the police took note of it, and the following dia¬ 
logue ensued. 

u Your passport ? ”—in English. 

“ I have none ; that is, I think there is an old one 
in my bag,”—spoken in French. 

“ Ah! ” with a suspicious look from one to the 
other, “ ah ! what countryman ? ” 

“ Anglais ” 

“ Comment!” a still more decidedly suspicious look, 
and a glance at a gendarme. “ English! then please 
to speak English.” 

“- ’’ I roared, using an alarm¬ 

ing expression, “ is a man not to speak French in 
France ? ” 

“ Pass on, monsieur,” said the commissary of police, 
with a smile, quite satisfied of my nationality, and that 
I was not a Pole, Hungarian, Italian, or any other 
awful disturber of the peace of humanity. 

“ When this affair was over,” continued Jones, “ and 

we had given up our passports, S-led us out. The 

instant we appeared at the door, I thought I should 
have fallen. A gang of ill-dressed and awful-looking 
ruffians, with little ferret-like eyes, hoarse voices, and por¬ 
tentous beards, began shouting at us in the most frantic 

manner. S- said they were speaking English. 

‘ Hotel Bang! Mooreese! England Hot-ell—Hottle Paris 
—chip! come-for-table! a long dong ! ’ I never heard 
such a shrieking, bawling, shouting, and swearing. 
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S-stopped them all with one word. He said Hong- 

vill , and they rushed after some one else. He says that 
meant, * We are going to a private house/ But vre 
didn't, for he took us to a quiet place, where he ordered 
breakfast. He was hungry again: I began to feel a 
little so. 

“ First, I went up to a room to wasbu I did not 

sliave. >S- insisted I should cultivate bristle. It 

looked respectful to the nation. The room was so 
different, Jane, from 9, Melinda Villas ! A stone floor ! 
(down stairs there was no carpet, but slippery, greasy 
boards)—hardly any furniture—soap as hard as a bath- 
brick—altogether desolation. I feel in this foreign 
country tliat there is nothing like England. Presently 

I went down to breakfast. S-insisted again on our 

being French. Ho had ordered wine, a steak, some 
oysters, bread and butter, cheese—and I think he called 
it a rum omlet—no tea, no coffee. I found it not so 
bad, but was glad when coffee did come. He drank it 
with about four ounces of sugar, a glass of brandy, and 
no milk. He called it kaffey-nor. I wouldn't appear 
singular, so I took it. But I made up my mind to cut 

S-as much as possible. He’s useful as an interpreter* 

but I don’t liko his feeding. 

** Then bo took us out, showed us a town built all 
kinds of ways, on a hill, with part fortified—such fortifi¬ 
cations !—the bathing business, the column erected by 
Napoleon—not this one, but his uncle—and some horrid- 
looking walls and ditches, he called forts. He took us to a 
place with ‘ Caf6’ written over the door, where the people 
played billiards, cards, and dominoes, and drank beer, gin, 
and brandy. He said it was a coffee-shop, and I felt I 
sho-MJaave liked a cup of tea. But I did not see any. 
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so I drank a chap of beer. It was as black as porter, 
but not so good.— Mem . I like Margate better than 
Boulogne. I fancy Paris is no great shakes. We shall 
see. 

“ I found my shirt and three fronts very crumpled 
when I opened my box to shave on the sly. The fact is 
that I thought people were noticing me; and I certainly did 
look rather fierce. There are lots of nice-looking girls, 

Jane, in Boulogne; but they generally, S- says 

always, are English. I can’t say I generally like my 
male countrymen here much; they are rather fast. 
They seem to me to have all the velocity and befard of a 
comet. In fact, they are not always safe people, espe¬ 
cially those who fill the English public-houses.— N. B. I 
found a very nice parlour, where I was reading the 
Times over a glass of ale and a pipe, when S—— found 
me, and made me go to dinner at a French eating-house, 
or restaurant . 

“ It was not bad; but I never had the slightest idea 
of what I was eating. And then oysters before soup, 
and meat before fish, and vegetables by themselves, and 
drinking wine out of tumblers. I can't say I like it.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

PARIS. 

I have been to the theatre for the first time with 
young people, and marked the astonishment and amaze¬ 
ment of the juveniles at the mimic show of life. I think 
Jones and Hamilton were quite as amusing as any boys 
and girls, the more that they were pleased at nothing. 
They will never forgive me for making them eat a leg 
of mutton a la marquise —the garlic only being dis¬ 
covered at a late period. I, who believe that there is 
nothing more tempting, thought I was obliging them 
by introducing them to so celebrated a dish. But the 
fellows pretended to be sick, and actually sulked all 
the way to Amiens, where they took coffee and rolls 
for fear of my dreadful mixtures. I hurried them off 
to the rail just in time, and while gossipping with Biffin 
about the country we passed through; left them to their 
reflection and ill-humour. 

It was a little after ten at night when we arrived at 
Paris. My companions were slightly awestruck on being 
told the fact. There was a hush such as falls upon us 
when we feel ourselves on solemn ground. They were 
evidently prepared for something prodigious. I left them 
to their cogitations and passed our baggage, after which 
I hurried them to a fiacre, and told the jovial cocker to 
drive to Hotel-. 
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“Is this a Paris cab ?” asked Jones with a curl of 
the lip. 

It was a humble affair, it is true; a common cab, 
inferior a little to our own. I felt a difficulty for an 
instant, when a bright idea struck me. 

“My dear fellow,” I replied, “this cab, carrying 
four people, will charge us elevenpence for the course, 
and say twopence for the driver, even if we drive right 
across Paris. If you like to be elegant you can have a 
Brougham equal to many in our parks, for two shillings 
an hour.” 

Jones growled out something and then held his 
tongue. I did not pursue the subject, but remind tyros 
that the price of a single journey, without stoppage, is 
the same, irrespective of distance, inside the barriers. 
Suddenly—I had almost dozed—Biffin shook me. 

“ What place is this ?” he asked in an agitated tone. 

“ The Boulevards, my boy.” 

It was, indeed, a sight to surprise a Londoner. 
Take the houses in Belgrave Square, and make them 
higher and wider, with more balconies and gilding; put 
smart, elegant, well lit shops all along; every hun¬ 
dred yards let there be lines of little tables occupied 
by well-dressed people, smoking, sipping coffee, beer, 
ices, and orgeat; let one-fifth of the first-floors be cafes , 
restaurants, and billiard-rooms; clap a theatre down 
here and there ; let the width of Regent Street, with a 
broader pavement, be your guide; imagine a blaze of 
light from street and shop lamps, and a crowd of plea¬ 
sure-seekers and promenaders, nearly as thick as in 
Cheapside, talking, laughing, sauntering; plant here 
and there, in the pavement, a sickly tree or two—once 
now and then an aged and venerable one; throw over 
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all this the light, airy, peculiar, and half-reckless tone 
of a semi-southern people; collect costumes of nearly 
all nations; set nearly every known language in motion; 
put lights in every window, crowd the roads with fiacres, 
coupes, omnibuses, carts, and horsemen, and you have a 
rough idea of the Boulevards. It is impossible, however, 
by any description to convey an exact idea of the scene. 
The money-changers, bon-bon shops, cafes, restaurants, 
billiard-rooms, estaminets, cabinets de lectures, &c., are 
so different from anything we have as to need to be 
seen; while the over-dressed citizens, the exquisites of the 
month of August, when all fashion has left Paris, the 
nurses with their costumes from ten various provinces, 
the shop-girls, work-girls, labourers, shop-boys, clerks, 
&c., have an air so different from anything we usually 
see, as to need a whole chapter to themselves. The 
class of old rentiers with umbrellas, spectacles, and a 
gouvemante , who frequent the benches of this long line 
of road, are characters ; so are the cheap-admission-to- 
the-theatre dealers, so are the opera-glass touters, 
the evening paper sellers, the errand-boy, and boot- 
cleaners (generally men), and a host of other classes 
worthy of careful study. The Boulevards were unusually 
crowded on this occasion. The masses had been down 
to see the preparations .for the fete, and a column of 
men in clean blouses and women in caps, neat and 
piquant by force of dress, in spite of the native ugliness 
of the race—there are no uglier people than those of 
Paris within the civilised pale—were returning towards 
their own quarter. 

“It's.like an Eastern tale,” said Biffin quietly, 
evidently strongly impressed by the novelty of the 
scene. 
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“ Pooh!” exclaimed Jones, pettishly, “ Whitechapel 
of a Saturday night, or Shoreditch/’ 

I laughed* Another fellow told me, a few days 
ago, the Boulevards were like the New Road, near the 
City, where there are shops. Such semi-moles should 
stay at home, confining their peregrinations to Green¬ 
wich and Blackwall. We, however, turned down one of 
the streets, and in a few minutes were at our hotel. 
It was nearly full. They knew me, however, and said 
they would try to accommodate us. . Biffin and I got a 
double-bedded room. Hamilton and Jones, to my in¬ 
finite amusement, were conducted to No. 17. It is a 
narrow slip parted off from a wide landing, with an 
alcove—a bed shutting in with folding doors during 
the day. I proposed supper. Biffin agreed. Jones 
dryly requested tea. 

The gargon appeared used to the tastes of the na¬ 
tion, for he soon returned with tea for Jones. It was 
made in a white porcelain pot, with a basket to 
catch stray leaves hanging on the snout, while the 
cup was a d big as a pint pot, and heavier. A penny 
loaf—at least a foot in length, a kind of flute —with 
butter accompanied it. Jones poured out a cupful. 
Suddenly he set down his pot. 

“ The fools have left out the tea! ” he exclaimed. 

“Not a bit/* said I; “that’s the way they drink it 
Strong tea, they tell you, is bad for the nerves/* 

“ But there is no tea in it at all! ” 

“It’s all green!” 

Jones groaded. He had a horror of greemtea—it 
did make him nervous—there was little fear of that 

making him so—he'-d be - if he wasn’t sick of 

France; a rolling pin in a consumption, too, for a loaf— 
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and a cup heavy as lead! What were we going to 
have ? Cold fowl and ham, and wine. Jones winced. 
That was his tit-bit. He rose gravely and rang the 
bell. The waiter appeared.' 

“ Take away the tea—bring cold fowl and ham,” said 
he ; and he never tried tea again but once in France. 

About an hour later, all in very good humour, after 
sundry bottles of Bordeaux and cigars, winding up with 
Cognac, we retired to bed. 

It was ten o'clock on Sunday morning that, after a 
due amount of grumbling at the beds, at the waiters, 
the want of comfort, the breakfast, the sour wine, I 
contrived to draw my comrades forth. I had determined 
on showing Biffin as much as could be seen—Paris being 
only really Paris on Sunday—while I had predetermined 
to lose the others after very strong endeavours to ex¬ 
plain to them the geographical position of our residence. 
The first idea I had was to* go to the Madeleine, thence to 
the Champs Elys£es to see what really the preparations 
were like. 

" I say, S-,” suddenly exclaimed Jones, stopping 

short in his walk, “ what day is this ? ” 

“ Sunday,” I replied. 

“ Why, the shops are not shut; the theatre there 
has its box-office open; there’s a woman at that window 
sewing ; there's a man removing some bricks in a cart; 
the wine shops, too—look! there's a cart full of mu¬ 
sicians,” cried Jones in a hurried way. 

“ Wait till you get in the Champs Elysees,” con¬ 
tinued I with a smile; “ no Sunday closing here. Every 
man to his liking.” 

Sunday is hailed by the true Parisian of almost every 
grade with delight. The old noblesse , and some of the 
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parvenu upper classes, look upon it, at all events, as a 
day of retirement. Hence the general closing of the. 
Opera. But the artisan who labours all the week; the 
work girl immured in a small room on the eighth story, 
with a view of chimney pots and tiles, hard work and 
little pay, bread and milk and virtue for six days; the 
clerk, who has no other day; the shopkeeper, though he 
will stupidly open half the day; in fact, a large portion 
of the industrious classes of Paris, hail the seventh day 
with rapture. The country! that is the delight of the 
badaud. Away they rush from daylight until the after¬ 
noon to St. Germain, St. Cloud, Sceaux, the Bois de 
Boulogne, Enghien, Asnieres, anywhere for trees, woods, 
water, fields, air, and flowers. Perhaps there are one or 
two equally pleasant places near London—there is the 
Crystal Palace, called falsely the People's Palace until 
open on Sunday—but in England, where we seek to 
make the masses religious by Act of Parliament, that 
being cheaper than teaching them by example, there is 
scarcely anything to be seen on Sunday. No Louvre, 
no Versailles, no Meudon, no Fontainbleau, no museums 
of art, speaking eloquently of higher things than the 
hurried mind is used to in workshops and factories; 
above all no insolent and pharisaical interference with 
the food of the masses! Age of humbug, age of humbug! 
when a pint of porter between two and six is to ruin the 
soul of Lazarus, while a pint of port during the same 
interval may often save the body of Dives. 

I walked quickly along the Boulevards, themselves 
undergoing changes and improvements, until I reached 
the Madeleine church, the most gorgeous piece of tinsel 
and glitter and theatrical show almost to be seen in the 
world. One can’t feel decently respectful indide of it. 
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It's too much in the style of Arbaces the Egyptian, or a 
scene in the Prophet. I showed Biffin the different 
altars, and explained how a man could be married at 
which he liked, the fees of one being as high as twenty 
pounds. I told him how I was kept two hours in the 
vestry once, while a friend was buying a forgotten dis¬ 
pensation to marry a Protestant, and all the incidents 
connected therewith. 

Then we made the best of our way to the Place de 
la Concorde. Everybody knows all about the Tuileries, 
and the Louvre, and the gardens, and the quays, and 
the river; any guide book will give ample details. I 
have seen them so often there is nothing left to describe 
in them. But this fete was new to me. My impressions 
may therefore be noted, or rather those of Biffin. All 
was new to him from Cleopatra's needle to the chairs on 
the .terrace, and he wrote his views pretty freely that 
night. 


BIFFIN'S VIEW OF PARIS. 

“'London gives no idea of Paris. The towns are so 
unlike, that by contrast everything in the latter appears 
wonderful. I have heard Trafalgar Square compared to 
the Place de la Concorde. In the first place, the Paris 
open space is vaster, has only two houses—palaces, on 
one side—none elsewhere. As we came from the Made¬ 
leine, the view struck me much. To my left, a beautiful 
terrace walk; to my right, a vast mass of trees, planted 
in rows; before me, a bridge, the river, a palace. 
There was nothing little to destroy the effect, except 
the preparations for the fete. The centre is an oblong 
pavement, more than a hundred feet by fifty, with an 
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obelisk and two exquisite fountains. Four sunken 
gardens, surrounded by parapets, have been done away 
with. Lamps, tall, elegant, and gilded, adorned the 
whole place; while, on v the present occasion, an ephe¬ 
meral interest was given to the locale by the prepara¬ 
tions. I shall say little about them, as they are ugly 
enough. I reserve all that for the day itself. 

. “ We have no gardens like the Tuileries. Every¬ 
thing is regular—trees, walks, terraces—and the most 
is made of the space. Sydenham will beat it; but it’s 
the only place that will. What delighted me was the 
clean quays along the river. The Champs Elysees are 
really wonderful. They have been described a myriad 
times : let me try my hand. The avenue is about a 
mile long. The road is very wide, wider than any in 
London: eight mail coaches might be driven abreast. 
The centre is paved, the sides Macadamised. The walk 
for foot passengers is broader than an ordinary street, the 
centre bitumen, the sides gravel toward the road, 
covered with chairs. Trees shade both edges, and then 
away stretches a kind of plantation, with theatres, open 
air concerts, cafes, restaurants, booths, roundabouts, 
and numerous curious characters. There is a man with 
a spasmodic wind instrument and a begging dog, who 
always stands in the same place; a woman with a little 
finger organ; a family of musicians, the father playing 
a hurdy-gurdy, the boys and girls harps and fiddles; 
there is a pack of wonderful dogs, one of whom 
tells the time of day and the day of the month, plays 
dominoes and does other wonderful things ; there are 
tumblers, dentists, pencil-dealers, conjurors, a man with¬ 
out legs, a woman ditto, who all pay rent for so many 
feet of ground. The mesmerist and his female subject 
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must not be forgotten, nor the chap who broke stones 
with his fist. On the present occasion there was a fair 
with shows that beat Bartholomew, especially in 
bestiality and blasphemy. Imagine the crucifixion to 
be seen for one penny! 

t( I was overwhelmed by the busy scene. Carriages, 
foot-passengers, nurses in queer caps, soldiers, workmen, 
bourgeois; every rank and style of Parisian met my 

view. I found that S-had exaggerated nothing of 

the life of Paris. The building for the exhibition itself 
looked promising, though I was told it had spoiled a 
fine open place called the carre Marigny. It is a fact, 
which cannot be too often repeated, Paris is not a bit 
like London. There is a lightness in the atmosphere 
here, which is surprising. One feels perpetually like 
being at Highgate, Hampstead, or Richmond.” 

1 quote the words, at which anybody who has been 
to Paris will smile, simply because they embody the 
usual first inferences of a Londoner. > Anybody who 
reads this in a railway, or is bound for Gaul, will be 
able to compare these notes with his own. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MONSIEUR JULES. 

Harvey Jones, when we walked on towards the 
Madeleine, suddenly found himself near a print shop, 
in the windows of which some caricatures drew his atten¬ 
tion. Hamilton went into a cigar shop to fill his case. 
Jones was amused at the engravings, so much so in fact 
that the day was forgotten; and presently, when he moved 
on, none of his companions were to be seen. Jones 
looked up the Boulevards, down them, at the corner of 
the nearest street—nothing brought him any consola¬ 
tion. Where was he? where were his companions? 
He resolved to inquire. Then like the rush of cham¬ 
pagne from narrow-necked bottle came the idea that in 
his education French had been neglected. Jones felt 
himself an abandoned sheep of the flock, a lost and 
bewildered mutton. He scarcely recollected which way 
he had come. However, he thought he knew, and on 
he went, expecting at all events to find the Madeleine, 
which he fancied he should know from my description. 

On he went until at last he came to a turning 
which appeared to him likely to lead somewhere. He 
had grown uneasy and reckless and did not care much 
where he went. Once he thought of accosting the first 
Englishman he saw, but I had told him that aristocratic 
Frenchmen shaved, and sometimes condescende d to wear 

c 
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ruddy whiskers in defiance of advertising benefactors of 
mankind, and he was awfully afraid of making a mis¬ 
take. I had particularly warned him against shops pro¬ 
fessing “ to speak (or spike, see rue Lepelletier) the Eng¬ 
lish,” as certain to address him in Dutch or Hottentot* 
and this resource was not open to him. 

“ I was utterly disgusted with Paris and everything 
in it,” he said; “ I only wished I had known my way 
to the railway. I would have used my return ticket— 

but I recollected S-had it in his pocket. I walked 

up and down an interminable series of streets, much 
worse paved than any in London, with dirty little shops, 
and great doors for waggons, and odd dressed people, 
and odder vehicles, some with bells that almost made 
me run. I saw several churches, but the people were 
going in and out in streams, and at last I did get to a 
pretty handsome public garden. It had the river on 
one side, a very fine street on the other—not half so 
good as Regent Street—and a big palace. ■ I was very 
tired, so I sat down on a chair, one of thousands which 
filled the garden; this I thought very accommodating. 
Just, however, as I began to feel comfortable, a woman, 
without either bonnet or cap on, came up and said 
something to me. 

“ ‘ I don’t understand/ I replied. 

“ ‘ Do su , 9 says she. 

“ ‘ Go away/ I continued, considering her a beggar. 

“ ‘ Doo su / says she, ‘pay hee — chaise / 

“ I did not understand, but she showed me a penny. 
I showed her a crown, as much as to say that's the 
smallest coin I've got. She whipped it out of my hand 
before I could sneeze, and threw it into her pocket. I 
was too petrified to interfere. The next I knew was 
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that she had filled mv hand with all maimer of coins, 
and was trying the same game with another. He gave 
her a penny right off to get rid of her. I thought it 

was a strange way of begging. When I told S-he 

laughed, and said it was the regular hiring for the 
chair. I find you pay in France as well as in England. 

“ The gardens were very full, and I heard English 
spoken very much ; and more than that, I met Tomkins 
—you know, the grocer—his wife and three girls, with 
Jem. You recollect that confounded last quarter’s 
account I did not settle. You should have seen ’em 
how they stared. I flatter myself, Jane, I sat on the 
chair with a cut quite Parisienne. They actually 
bowed and curtsied quite polite. You recollect their 
discharging their Sally for not going to chapel one Sun¬ 
day evening. Well, they didn’t mind stalking about 
between eleven and one, as if they had never heard of 
the name of a church. 

“ They lend papers out to read here. Such a queer old 
woman on a box hands them out. They don’t have any 
Sunday papers here in particular, because all the papers 
are Sunday papers. They don’t seem to hold much. 
A parcel of novels, and poetry, and a few lines of news. 
I can’t read it, you know, Jane, but most of the 
columns look like conversations. Well, presently I got 
up and determined to see a little more. I walked about 
until I came to a terrace overlooking the river. 

“ Between you and me, Jane, it was first rate. The 
river is all lined with quays. No dirty backs of houses. 
The river is kept Within bounds by high walls, at the 
top of which is a wide street with a parapet and lines of 
palaces and some houses. 1 saw a number of domes 
and steeples in the distance, so I walked along the river 
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a goodish bit. I was quite surprised to find the top of 
the river parapet turned generally into bookstalls, 
second-hand music shops, &c., while the river was full 
of floating baths and wash-houses. What struck me 
most was that there were no steamers, not one. Pre¬ 
sently I came to a bridge with the statue of a horse 
on it. This I crossed and wandered along the other 
bank until I came to a cathedral. 

“ You have read the Hunchback by Hugo, Jane, I 
know. So I will not describe the place. It is really 
wonderful. I, however, was here awfully puzzled. I 
thought I had crossed the river, but I hadn’t. I found 
all old Paris is built on an island in the middle of the 
river, and that Notre Dame, the courts of justice, and 
the great prison, are all on this island. Jane, 1 was 
quite ill. I saw a low little building on the edge of the 
river. Several people were coming in and out. I 
went in, and would you believe it, behind a grating, on 
slabs—I think there were fourteen, but most were empty 
—lay three dead bodies, nearly naked, two men and 
one woman, while over head, on nails, were their clothes. 

I rushed out. S-never told me of this place. It 

appears it’s called the Morgue. Suicides and anony¬ 
mous dead of all kinds are taken here to be claimed. 

“I got away from this as soon as I could, and 
crossed the other half of the bridge, quite satisfied that 
coroners’ inquests are a great discovery. Away I 
walked the way I came, though on the opposite bank, 
admiring many things, but not everything, until I came 
opposite the palace gardens again. * I returned to them 
and walked about looking at the statues. They don’t 
seem to have any bishops here, or else ’tis * a fig for the 
h^hopsj as Jerrold says somewhere. The gardens are 
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more beautiful the more you look at them, but the 
palace looks like an old hospital. 

I stood, however, gazing at it with curious eyes. 
I had read up history since 1789, before leaving, and I 
was up in historic recollections. I turned over in my 
mind each event in its order, when suddenly some one 
touched me on the shoulder. 

444 Monsieur, admire ze palace/ said a voice. 

“ I turned and found a very elegantly dressed French¬ 
man close at hand. He was about thirty—thin, slight, 
pale, rather sallow, with pointed beard, moustache, short 
hair, little sharp eyes, and a hooked nose. He wore 
patent leather boots, a black suit, had an eye-glass, and 
altogether looked quite the gentleman. He laid his 
hand upon his heart and bowed. 

44 * Monsieur is English V he said, with an insinuating 
smile. 

“ 4 I have that pleasure/ I replied with some surprise. 

44 4 Monsieur, zour hand ! 9 he cried; 4 ze union of 
mine country and of zours is the finest ting in histoire. 
Let me zow you mine city/ 

44 4 You are very kind/ I replied, bowing, because he 
kept doing so all the time 

44 1 cannot repeat all the fine things he said, because 
he really did speak English very badly; but I undeiv 
stood him to say that the spectacle presented ,by the 
present alliance of Gaul and Albion was a grande spec¬ 
tacle; that it was a fine thing to behold two nations 
once at war, now at peace; the Czzzzarrr (that’s the 
way he pronounced it) was an insane fool; what could 
he do against the armies of Nap-ol-e-yon and the fleets 
of Yeektoria; in a word, we were brothers, and must 
fraternise. He ended by volunteering to show me Paris. 
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“ My prejudices against the French fell before his 
polished manner. He had such a delicate way of paying 
compliments. He linked his arm in mine, and took me 
to the Louvre, where he showed mo an array of pictures 
quite wonderful. Then he took me round to the Palais 
Royal, treated me to some English bottled beer, and 
wound up by an invitation to dinner. I hesitated, not 
liking to take advantage of his kindness. Rut he 
insisted. Were we not allies, brothers, must we not 
fraternise ? He would dine with me to-morrow. At last 
he became so pressing that I yielded. 

“ We entered a first-rate looking place, not a bit like 
our eating-houses, Jane. All mirrors and marble and 
gilding, silver spoons and forks, snow-white table-cloths, 
a perfect Hebe behind a counter dressed as for a hall, 
to whom everybody bowed on entering and leaving, 
waiters who moved about with a celerity quite amusing. 
I thought we were going to sit down here. But no ! 
Monsieur Jules, this was his name, after touching his 
hat to the lady at the bar, asked, as he explained to 
me after, for a private room. A waiter, with an apron 
under his arm,'bowing and scraping, showed us the way. 
We were ushered into an elegant apartment, and in five 
minutes more, we were provided with two glasses of 
absinthe — so it was spelt. 

M. Jules placed his little liquewr glass of yellow liquid 
inside his tumbler, and slowly, deliberately, with remark¬ 
able precision, poured the water upon it, drop by drop. 
The small glass overflowed, and the tumbler in a few 
minutes was foil of a milky looking fluid. He then did 
the same for me. Then he bowed and drank. So did 
L It was the most disgusting effort at suction I ever 
made. Dr. Bird never ordered me such a dose of 
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physic. The Frenchman saw I did not approve it. 
He explained to me that perhaps it was an acquired 
taste, so was porter—at the very name of this beverage 
he made a wry face (what would I have given for a 
pint of half-and-half ?)—but added that it was univer¬ 
sally drank before dinner to promote appetite. I gulped 
mine down and felt very sick. The Mephistopheles 
opposite smiled, and at that moment the soup was placed 
upon the table. 

“ My dear Jane, I never did eat such a dinner. I 
copy a few items from the carte with explanations by 

S-. There was oreci soup, a mixture of carrots, 

onions, turnips, ham, parsley, bay-leaves, butter, flour, 
&c.; there was bceuf en vinaigrette, cold beef with a 
regular salad dressing; there were voLau-vertts , rabbits, 
beignets a la creme , kidney-beans: there was eatmon-cm- 
bleu , soles smothered in sauce; piles of fruit, cakes, and 
wine of a variety, and flavour which I never indulged in 
before. The champagne seemed to come in at the nick 
of time, the Chateau Margaux was prodigious, the dessert 
wines were immense. 

“We sat one opposite the other, sipping our nectar, 
A cup of coffee and a cigar were before me. I must 
say that I had unbuttoned my waistcoat. M. Jules 
told me to be at my ease. I accordingly took off -coat 
and waistcoat. This made me feel so comfortable I ven¬ 
tured another glass. It was delicious. I gently pushed 
aside the coffee, and told M. Jules that I liked the 
English custom of wine after dinner. He replied 
that he himself in England had learned it; indeed, 
if I liked, the doth should be cleared. But would I join 
a party of excellent fellows up-stairs, where I heard a 
murmur of voices ? There I could associate with some 
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good souls, and drink wine ad libitum. I asked who 
they were? Well, they were members of a club, who 
admitted none but the initiated. I, however, as a 
brother, a member of the great allied nation, should be 
admitted •without difficulty. He rose and went out. 
In three minutes he returned. If I would submit tp 
be blindfolded, while five questions were put to me, the 
thing was done. I must confess that I had taken more 
wine than was right, so I consented to this very foolish 
thing. 

“ I was in darkness. A silence dead as that of 
midnight reigned in the room. M. Jules had left the 
room cautiously, and closed the door behind him. I 
waited five, ten, fifteen minutes, and then heard a tap 
at the door. I spoke not, but waited. All I had 
read of the initiations of neophytes, of the mysteries of 
Eleusis, the last days of Pompeii, the drinkers in Vivian 
Grey, rushed across my anxious brain. I knew that 
silence was the first duty. The door opened gently, 
and I heard a slight cry. Then it closed again ; only 
for a minute, however, for next instant I heard a rush 
and roar of voices. My arm was rudely seized, the 
serviette which bandaged my eyes torn off, and I found 
myself in the presence of the landlord and two waiters, 
all jabbering and talking in a wild and incoherent 
manner. 

“ I looked about mechanically for my coat, waist¬ 
coat, and hat; they were nowhere to be seen. Strange, 
too, but every spoon off the table, and every fork had 
equally disappeared. What was the meaning of all 
this ? Was it one of the trials alluded to by M. Jules ? 
Where, too, was that generous individual? The 
screams and gesticulations of the evidently irate land- 
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lord compelled me to look to my own condition. But I 
could not make any sense of what he said. He handed 
me a long bill, with a gross total, my eyes were unable 
to see. A waiter, with a few words of English, en-» 
deavoured to explain to me that I was to pay. I replied 
that my money, watch* &c., were in my coat and waist¬ 
coat. The landlord, on this being interpreted, grew 
crimson with rage, and muttered something in French. 
One of the waiters left the room. I sat down and 
drank my coffee, quite satisfied, for, of course, he had 
sent for Jules. 

“In about ten minutes, in walked four soldiers! 
with guns, ferocious beards, tall fur caps, and a look of 
stolidity quite enough to put a saint in a passion. They 
dragged me to my feet, and pushed me before them. 
I protested; I swore; I said I was a respectable 
Englishman. In vain; there was no fraternity about 
them. They were four as unmannered ruffians as ever 
I saw. In this state—without coat, hat, or waistcoat— 
was I taken into the open street, and marched like a 
malefactor, with a guard of four men—where, I knew 
not. It was nearly dark, and very few noticed me 
Some boys laughed when I stumbled over their horrid 
stones; but what they said I knew not, neither did I 
care. I was desperate. I hated France, the alliance, 
the war; I wished I could have turned Russian. One 
moment I even wished myself a Greek patriot; but of 

that I repented, when I recollected S-’s description 

of the Greek patriots of London—half Russian serfs, 
half Jew pedlars. I could have planted a dagger in the 
heart of France. 

“ I saw nothing of the road by which they took me ; 
I knew of nothing but a glare of light, a murmur of 
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voices, until I was ignominiously thrust into a cell. 
Into a cell, Jane—Mrs. Jones. For this I went to 
Paris; I, who never saw the inside of a police office in 
London. And such a cell! Underground, damp, 
dark; with five comrades, all Frenchmen, doubtless all 
thieves. There was not a seat left; I sat down upon 
the floors it was of stone! In vain can I task my 
pen to tell of the abominations of that night. I am 
sure there cannot be such filth and nastiness in any 
English prison. I now believe S— when he says, 
‘ there is no system of police more insolent, vile, dis¬ 
gusting, and brutalising than that of France, not even 
that of Bussia. Its infamies are not to be told, because 
they would not be believed.’ 

“ I remained in that awful den, sometimes walking 
up and down, sometimes dozing; my companions talked 
so incessantly I could not sleep, until day crept in at 
a narrow grating at the top of . the cell. By this time 
there were two new arrivals, and the atmosphere of the 
place was stifling—eight men in a cell for twelve hours, 
and no exit of any kind J I thought of the cholera. 
I believe these places are invented to carry off the 
population. My companions were a horrid looking crew. 
I afterwards heard they were returned convicts and 
thieves. It was indeed a blessing when a strapping 
soldier brought me a pencil and some paper. I wrote 

a note to S-. Fortunately, I had a card of the hotel 

in my pocket. 

“An hour later I was free. The police had captured 
M. Jules, a noted thief, liberated convict, and swindler. 
They found my property on bis person. It was all 
returned to me intact. But I had £4 12s. to pay for 
the dinner. I never saw a man so obsequious as was 
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the landlord. I cut him dead; and mark me, Jane, I 
make no more stray acquaintances in the street. It 
costtf too dear. I can't afford it. I shall not be able to 
drink any more champagne all the time I am in Paris, 
and I must buy you a shawl in Regent Street. There is 
one comfort, dear Jane, they are much better than any 
I have seen in Paris.” 
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pretty effect, and a drive round already fashionable; 
and though its woodland character is not wholly 
destroyed, it is so changed that I did not recognise 
it. Some of my old walks and quiet nooks were 
clean gone. It appeared attractive under its new 
guise, for every avenue was dotted by merry festive 
parties, sitting under trees, walking, riding, talking, 
laughing, and all ready for the great object of the 
day—pleasure. There was less of noise and bawling 
than in Greenwich Park, though there were plenty 
of workmen, and workwomen, and girls, and plenty 
of shop-boys—almost all, however, aiming at playing 
the fine lady and fine gentleman. 

We walked right away to St. Cloud, went over the 
beautiful palace, viewed the exquisite reserved gardens, 
enjoyed the magnificent, scene from the hill, and gazed 
with curiosity at the busy, merry, laughing throng 
around us—sedate married people with their children, 
lovers in serious converse, English staring at every¬ 
thing, noisy parties of etudiants and grisettes, scream¬ 
ing themselves hoarse with laughter — Gugustes,. 
Fanchettes, Fifines, Adolphs, couples married in the 
thirteenth arrondissement* of Paris—the whole happy- 
go-lucky, chattering, thoughtless, to-morrow-take-care- 
of-itself population of Paris. They do enjoy themselves, 
and yet they do not get drunk—only a petite pointe 
de gaite > not worth mentioning. 

We dined at Asnieres, having pulled up to that 
locality in a boat. Asnieres is celebrated for its 
regattas and its gardens, the. rival of Cremorne. 
It is a village of new houses, without trees; but 

* There are only twelve arrondissements in Paris proper. 
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has a park and a little palace, turned into a casino. 
There is a cafe, a long ball ground thickly shaded 
by trees, a lawn covered with refreshment tables, 
shooting galleries, quiet walks, and everything to tempt 
the giddy throng, even a railway. It has been known 
to have 30,000 visitors. The Paris students, shop-boys, 
shop-keepers, and their fair friends will find money for 
Sunday, no matter how. Many a merry morning 
meeting ends at night, however, in a lodging in a felon’s 
cell. Theft is not to be excused, but we cease to-be sur¬ 
prised, when we know the wretched salaries of respect¬ 
able clerks in France. Fifty pounds a year is not enough 
for youths with money passing through their hands. 
The general profligate habits of young men in Paris, and 
the association with Fifines and Rigolettes renders fifty 
pounds a very small income. The temptation is before 
them, they yield and the galleys finds its prey. 

People appear to amuse themselves very much 
according to the climate. Paris is drier than London, 
hence open air amusements, ball-rooms with no canopy 
but the sky, and some fifty noted rendezvous in the 
environs, picnics on the grass, under trees, with little 
fear of colds and chills. Besides, the French, whether 
they belong to the religious classes or not, have from 
time immemorial made Sunday a day of recreation and 
rest, a day on which to acquire health for the week. I 
do not want to see theatres and ball-rooms open on the 
Sunday; but the morals, and minds, and bodies of the 
people of England would improve much did we take a 
leaf out of the note-book of our allies, and allow 
Museums and Crystal Palaces, Parks, Picture Galleries, 
and all innocent plaees of resort to be filled on the 
only day the masses can afford. 
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It was a pleasant sight to see, as the dusk of the 
evening came, the crowds pouring home towards Paris 
from the wood. Down the avenues, under the trees, 
along the paths, through the copses, came the happy 
throng—singing, talking, laughing, men, women, and 
children, green boughs in their hands, foot-weary a little, 
but with hearts light and frames knit for the morrow’s 
work, a crowd scarcely anywhere else to be found, not 
even in Italy. There was one continued stream from 
the Porte Maillot to the Boulevards—to which locality 
we, however, did not yet diverge, as we stopped at 
Mabille. 

You have never been to Mabille, dear reader, and 
I hope you never may, for it is a very wicked place. 
About that there can be no doubt,—as there is none that 
you will go when you can. For those who never have 
seen it, I may as well describe the place. It is a 
garden. Entering beneath an arch, amid a blaze of 
light, you pay to the left; you deposit canes, umbrellas, 
parasols, to the right; and then walk up a long narrow 
path, bordered by shrubs and brilliant lamps that make 
it like day. Music charms the soul though yet unseen 
—fantastic music, all of the Musard and Jullien school, 
noisy above all, but harmonious noise—to the sound of 
which hundreds wheel like dervishes, or play antics 
like clowns. 

You turn a corner, and a large circular space, as 
glaring as sun at noon day, dazzles your eyes. Walk¬ 
ing amid flowers, and lamps, and fountains, you find 
that you go round the open air ball-room. A gravel 
walk forms the outer rim, then a second circle of some 
smooth mixture of bitumen and sand, surrounds the 
orchestra, which fills the inner space. Without are 
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promenaders—English, German, French, of all ranks 
and grades, from the prince of bankers to the clerk 
who has robbed his employer, to bring Elise—in toilettes 
perfectly dazzling. Nearly all the women—a few stray 
lady visitors taking care of the juvenile flock excepted— 
are young and pretty, or if not exactly pretty, with the 
beawte du diable , youth, spirits, life. The large ma¬ 
jority are not persons whom you would introduce into 
a family circle, however humble. Their names and 
addresses are familiarly known at the Prefecture. But 
you would not think so to look at them. 

This is the place to see female dress. You have 
neither the diamonds nor the grace of the salon, while 
you certainly feel that’tis but paint, tinsel, and glitter; 
the effect, however, is prodigious. B iffin was amazed. 

“ Where do all these beautiful creatures come 
from ? ” asked Biffin. 

“ There’s your mistake, Biffin ; not one of them is 
beautiful, few are even good-looking. It’s the dress, 
the make up, the blaze of light—there’s nothing like a 
lorette for that,” I said. 

“ Lorette!” he exclaimed. “ Oh ! these are not 
grisettes! ” 

“ No ! Look at that girl yonder, in a cotton gown, 
with a gay shawl, a blue ribbon, and a plain straw 
bonnet, walking with that tall gawky gargon-epicier — 
that’s a grisette; hut what’s that to you— grisette or 
lorette? —you don’t want to dance!” 

“But I do though—what is it to be?” exclaimed 
Biffin, who is “ death on to a dance.” 

“Well dance away—it’s a polka! ” 

“ But a partner—” 

“ A lorette or a grisette?” I said with a smile. 
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“ Pish—a grisette,” he said, pettishly. 

“ Then do as I tell you. You see yon pretty girl 
about seventeen on a bench with her mother or aunt— 
she’s almost elegantly dressed, though I suspect the 
old people are portiers —never mind, make haste before 
she is taken away. Walk strait up, bend your body 
forward, take off your hat with your left hand, mutter 
something about plaisir and polka—offer your right 
arm, and the thing is done.” 

“ But I never saw her—” 

“ Run away, or else she will be snapped up.” 

Biffin rather timidly obeyed. He followed my in¬ 
structions with exactitude; the old lady smiled, the 
young- one blushed and rose. Next minute they were 
off in the ring with a briskness which amused me much, 
especially as Biffin was rather tall for the girl. 

“ Now then,” said I behind him as the dance finished, 
“ take her back, bow, and your acquaintance is over.” 

He stared but did as directed, hastening to witness 
the exhibition of two noted dancers in the quadrille. 
An English quadrille, even we should fancy in the lowest 
hop, will give no idea of the spasmodic, wriggling, 
kicking, twirling affair, called by the same name in 
Mabille. A monkey in a fit, a bear in hysterics, a cat 
in convulsions—one and all combined could scarcely 
equal the contortions of the celebrities of the danse in 
these gardens. The women twirl round like dancing 
dervishes, sometimes on the two feet joined, sometimes 
tip-toe on one, until their clothes are out like a wheel, 
exhibiting an inch or two more than the instep; down 
they go with a jerk, that makes a balloon of their gar¬ 
ments, round, round, round; back they dart with arms 
a-kimbo, and one foot up a la Taglioni, grazing per- 
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haps a sergent'8 nose, which sergeant, if there be too 
much impropriety, takes the damsel at once into cus¬ 
tody; forward, forward, forward, the head back, the 
bonnet off, the hands holding up the dress in front; 
the male partner all the time playing pranks equally 
in the style of Arab dancing girls. Up goes the toe 
of his boot right over the bonnet of his partner, down 
he falls, with his legs stretched out in an horizontal 
position, like a reversed T, on the ground—a feat 
which clowns learn by months of practice—round 
about he goes, all his joints loose and crackings 
whirling away on one foot like St. Leon on the 
boards; backward on his heels, as if about to fall ;• 
hop, hop, as if one leg were suddenly cramped, puff¬ 
ing, blowing, the face purple, eyes starting out of the 
head; the pair, both lost in a kind of savage intoxica¬ 
tion, and all this for the sake of being talked about and 
stared at. Such is dancing at Mabille, under the 
supervision of the police. What it is where the police 
do not interfere, we need not speculate; and with every 
wish to be good natured, we cannot but allow that 
what we do see is grossly indelicate and absurd. 

“ Do the French all dance like that ? ” said Biffin,, 
as we emerged from a perfect mob, surrounding Chicard 
and Rigolette, or their successors. 

“ Not a bit of it, but all the fast fellows here try p, 
that gray-haired chap you have just seen has played 
the fool for sixteen years, and set the fashion. ,, 

Biffin had originally intended to go and see the 
Jardins des Fleurs, Chateau Rouge, the Chaumiere, 
and other places; but he declared to me this was 
enough, and went home rather tired, but dazzled, 
surprised, and much amused. 

d 2 
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CHAPTER V. 
biffin’s story, 

S-had started to release Jones, Hamilton was 

off with two Scotchmen to the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, so I was alone. I determined to waste no 
time, but to spend the hours given me as profitably as 
possible. There was to be a review in honour of the 
next day’s fete , so I wended my steps in that direction. 
From an early hour I had heard drums and trumpets- 
and military bands rousing the sleeping citizens, and 
announcing the coming pageant. I followed the sound 
and advanced to the Place de la Concorde. Where do 
all the soldiers come from ? I had heard of the army 
in the east; I had heard of the armies of the north 
and south; I knew that regiments were scattered over 
every quarter of the country. How then could Paris 
show such a force? I believe there were five-and- 
twenty thousand men, extending from the Tuileries to 
the Bois de Boulogne, in a double line. I never before 
saw so many of the military. It was a novel and 
peculiar effect to me. There was no great crowd of 
civilians, and they all appeared used to it who were there. 
There' were generals and aides-de-camp, and officers 
without number, though, being without a companion, 
„ I could not get any very clear idea of who they were. 

I fancy a review is much the same too everywhere. 
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A great deal of dust, marching, counter-marching, and 
halting. Cavalry dashing about, aides-de-camp rushing 
hither and thither, one regiment manoeuvring, another 
standing at ease. In the present instance the men were 
in general small, and the uniforms ugly—a few struck 
me, but on the whole the spectacle was more military 
than pleasing. I suppose I had had enough of Chobham, 
where once I almost lived, and so I did not feel very 
much interested. I wanted a, companion too, to talk 
to, to tell me all about it. I wanted to dive into the 
mysteries of inner life in Paris—and that in a week ! 

Suddenly I saw a face that was familiar to me. It 
was that of my charming partner at Mabille. All 
Bayle St. John’s strange stories in “ Purple Tints” 
flashed across my mind. I touched my hat, quite proud 
of being face to face with a grisette. She smiled, and 
showed a charming row of white teeth. I approached 
nearer. 

“ Will Mademoiselle,” I said in as good French as 
I can manage—it is not as good as I could have ac¬ 
quired in Paris, but I flatter myself Beauvoisin is 
next to it—“will Mademoiselle inform me who that 
officer is ? ” 

“ General Magnan,” she replied, with an ease and 
self-possession which an English girl would not have 
shown under the circumstances. 

“ Merci! Mademoiselle is alone ?” I continued. 

“ Quite alone,” she said; “ I came out with my 
parents, but I have lost them. It is no great matter— 

I am used to it. I have a menage of my own.” 

I was certainly surprised. Here was a girl of 
seventeen, and she had a home of her own. She was 
very quiet looking; dressed with neatness if not with. 
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elegance, had a charming foot, a delicious little bonnet, 
and was evidently out for the day. I felt half inclined 
to offer her my arm; timidity and doubt only withheld 
me. She relieved me from all anxiety. 

“ Ou allon8-nons ?” she said, naively passing her 
arm through mine. 

Here was a startling question. A young lady with 
whom I had danced once in a public ball-room, and 
whom I again met by accident, takes my arm, and 
inquires where we are going. I did not know what to 
make of it. My reading told me nothing. In expe¬ 
rience I was a. child. I resolved to yield to my des¬ 
tiny, and scornmg all warnings, to shut my eyes and 
see what luck would send me. 

“ Wherever you like/’ I replied. 

* “ You ain’t much amused at this review, are you ? ” 
she said. “ I’m not. It’s always the same. Besides, 
I don’t like Us militaires —they are too noisy. Once 
now and then just to see is very well. What I love is 
the country. Let us go to Sceaux.” 

“ And where is Sceaux?” asked I. 

“ Comment!” she said, opening her eyes very wide. 
“ Where is Sceaux ! ” 

“ I never heard of it; but if you like it, that is 
sufficient. Let us go. 

“ Shall we take the omnibus to the railway?”—she 
continued; “ it is cheapest.” 

I assented to everything. I was taken aback, sur- 
.prised, out of my depth. Here was a young girl, 
innocent in manners, gentle in speech, on good terms 
with her family, in Paris—city of iniquities—who on 
the slightest of introductions, accepts my arm and 
offers to go a pleasure party with me. I began to 
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suspect I was the dupe of a clever actress. Never 
mind, thought I to ifryself—live and learn, that is my 
motto—and I got into the omnibus. We journeyed 
through endless streets, hy strange ways, high walls 
for hundreds of yards, large wastes in a great city, 
until we reached the noisiest and busiest barrier I had 
seen. In sight of this was the railway station. I gave 
her the money to pay for the tickets, I think we paid 
ninepence for the two. The trains went every hour. I 
found that there was only one line. The up-train was 
turned off as it came to the platform, which was semi¬ 
circular, and entered the station just as the down-train 
left; the engine of the coming-in train being often close 
to the rear of the out, before that was in motion. I 
never travelled hy a prettier line. For a little while 
the scenery was pleasant; hut in a few minutes after 
leaving one station, I found that we were working zig¬ 
zag up hill. We progressed perhaps three hundred 
yards along the side of the hill, then taking a sharp 
curve we returned upon our footsteps, the part of the 
line we had left being nearly parallel to us. Thus we 
passed Bourg la Heine and Fontenay aux Roses; after 
which, with a shrill whistle we entered the ancient 
town of Sceaux, famous for its little palace in imitatipn 
of Versailles—nowdestroyed, the parkofwhichis thrown 
open to the public; balls being held in one comer of 
it. 

It was the veriest specimen of a French town I had 
seen. My companion chattered the whole way, telling 
me of all the places we passed, and relating how once 
she had come down to the ball of Sceaux—Balsac has 
made it famous in a tale—and had had to walk home to 
Paris from missing the train. I didn’t understand half 
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she said, but what I did comprehend amused me much. 
It was quite certain she enjoyed herself. 

I did not see much in Sceaux, after a short walk in 
the park, to tempt me to stop all day; and said as much 
to my new friend, whose reply certainly surprised me* 

“ Well then, if you are ennuied here —alJxms a 
Robinson! ” 

Let us go to Robinson ! Where would that be, I 
thought. I, however, faithful to my desire to cultivate 
knowledge, under whatever circumstances, determined 
to go to Robinson, whoever he, or where, it might be. 
I replied to that effect. Away them we started up the 
one street of the locality, soon emerging upon fields, 
bordered by walnut trees, with a tolerable decent view 
to the right and left. There had been a slight shower, 
which made the road, by nature three inches deep in 
dust, rather muddy; but this was an inconvenience we 
cared not for, and after half-an-hour's ramble, we turned 
up a green lane. 

“ Voila Robinson l ” she cried, triumphantly. 

I. was truly surprised again. Robinson was a village, 
named by some association with Robinson Crusoe, 
entirely comprised of wine shops, eating-houses, booths, 
stalls—places for the amusement and inner refection 
of man. It is situated on the side of a wooded hill- 
some of the trees of great antiquity— from the s ummi t 
of which the view is very fine. The wine shops, &c., 
are of the most primitive construction. It was quite 
a backwood village. One of the characteristics was 
that nearly all the leading houses had a big tree in the 
garden, up in the branches of which was a room, where 
in. one case twelve people could dine. In. this instance 
the principal apartment was very high up, and food 
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was hoisted by means of a pulley and a lopg rope and 
basket. It was the most original place I ever saw. 

In one garden there was a huge swing, to which 
Marie rushed with quite infantine glee, and calling me 
asked to be swung. I ordered a bottle of wine and 
obeyed. Marie took a weak glass of wine and water, 
and then followed the bent of her imagination with an 
enjoyment quite new to me. She remained in the 
swing above an hour, and then jumping out led me 
further up the hill, to where we had to climb, and not 
without difficulty. 

It was truly a wild and singular place, and none 
the less so, considering the singular circumstances under 
which I had visited it. I was the more amused that I 
never had heard of the existence of Robinson before. 
I believe it is out of the track of the English, being at the 
wrong end of the town; but what etudiant, or grwette, 
or bourgeois in Paris does not know the pleasures of 
Sceaux and Robinson. 

We dined up in a. tree. It is true that some dirty 
leaves fell in our soup, which was tepid; that our 
eotelettes were cold, our dinner in general spoiled by 
the open air—as what dinner would not be—but then 
Marie was so amused, laughed so heartily at my 
mistakes in French, corrected me so prettily—if not 
correctly—that who could care about the mundane 
misery of a spoiled chop. The wine was good, and 
rather improved by the cool breeze; so that “ every¬ 
thing was for the best, in the best of all possible 
worlds,” as the well-paid placeman said to Louis 
Philippe a week before the revolution. There 
were not very many people at Sceaux or Robinson. 
Sunday is the only day when it is at all crowded, but 
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then chiefly by pure Parisians. If what I write 
tempt the English to go there, I hope Sceaux will vote 
me the freedom of the city. 

After dinner, coffee, another swing, and a cigar (I 

had passed the hour of my rendezvous with S-), 

Marie proposed to return to Paris. It was getting 
dark, there was nothing to be seen, so I acquiesced— 
the more that I had a fancy to go to the theatre. 
We arrived at Sceaux a little before dark, and made at 
once for the railway, by which we arrived in Paris 
after a brief journey. I was. delighted with my day % . 
My companion was so free and easy, and yet so modest 
and innocent—she gave me such an insight into French 
character and manners—the place I had seen was so 
new, and utterly unlike anything I had beheld before, 
that I considered myself very fortunate in having 
fallen upon such luck. I felt quite impatient to tell 

S-of my good fortune. Mademoiselle Marie told 

me where she lived; I saw her to her door, received 
permission to call, shook hands, and parted. 

At the hotel, I found S-and Jones over a glass 

of grog. Jones had scarcely recovered his misfortunes. 
He had been to bed all day, and now, having risen, 

was sulkily proving to S-that it was best to start 

at once for London. Paris was a den of swindlers, 
nothing else, and the sooner we were out of it the 

better. S-laughed, and, turning to me, asked me 

for my report. I told him my day's adventure. 

Both smiled; the one benevolently, the other with 
a grin of acrid meaning. 

“ My dear fellow," said S-, gravely, “ you are 

young, good looking, and agreeable. If you were a 
Frenchman, or a resident, I will tell you how this 
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episode would end. You would renew your acquaint¬ 
ance ; you would want to see Enghien, Versailles, St. 
Cloud, St. Germain, under the same auspices; the 
young girl is quite ready to love you, if you were 
attentive and assiduous. In a month or six weeks, in 
the world of students and young men, she would 
be Mrs. Biffin. This, B., is one of the curses of 
France. Marriage is impossible until thirty, without 
consent of parents. Hence illicit unions, and the fact 
that they are pretty well received as legal ones. It 
is a vile law, a disgrace to France, which will have no 
morals or virtue as long as it exists. Our easy mar¬ 
riages may cause some inconvenience; but, at least, 
young people have not the excuse of living together 
without marriage. Suicide and temporary unions are 
some of the fruits of this iniquitous parental tyranny. 
The old people want a marriage of money. A young 
man has an inclination —he yields to it. At thirty he 
abandons his inclination , and, with a corrupt and cold 
heart,.takes a wife. Here, Biffin, fill your glass, and 
* Hurrah for Old England!' after all, and in every¬ 
thing." 

I was not quite so British as S-is after his 

travels; but I did drink the toast. Jones finished his 
glass, and went to bed; Hamilton came in, slightly 
full of toddy (so he said, where it came from I don't 
know), and followed his example. 

“ Are you sleepy ?" said S-, suddenly. 

“ Not at all," I replied. 

“ Then let us order a couple of bottles of Bordeaux 
to our room, a pipe for me—you are a counter 
blaster—and I'll tell you a story." 

“ With all my heart," replied I. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN IMMORAL STORY. 

In out system of society, what I am about to relate, 
would simply prove both my hero and heroine to have 
been vicious, and therefore it would not be worth the 
telling. In France it is a natural result of a brutal 
law, which is a disgrace to the century in which we 
live. You know what Bayle says about it in “ Purple 
Tints.” The narrative that occurs to my mind is true, 
and yet I know not if it be familiar to him. 

Chantilly is a charming town or, rather street, 
skirting a delicious wood, a fine sward, and with several 
pleasant places near it. When I went to school there 
I was sixteen. As I was born in 1821, you may count 
when that was. Of the same age as myself, but far 
more advanced in classics, mathematics, and science 

was Jules -, son of a wealthy notary, owning 

considerable property between Chantilly and Senlis. 
The father had been a student of the early part of the 
century, had lived the life of Paris for some years, 
retired to his native place, thrown off all old connections, 
and married a cousin, by which means two contiguous 
properties were joined. Jules was expected to do the 
same. His father had nine thousand francs of revenue 
to leave him, Catherine Lemoine had ten thousand; the 
marriage was inevitable. 
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Jules was a remarkable boy. He was gentle in the 
extreme, which probably arose from delicacy of health. 
This keeping him from boisterous sports, inclined him 
to books, and he became very studious. It was much 
to him that I owe my facility in French. We spent 
our holidays together in the woods. We planned our 
future lives. I was to be a great traveller and a soldier, 
he a student, a kind of hermit, in a little house with an 
affectionate wife, where he could read and write. At 
that age he never mentioned his cousin but with aver¬ 
sion. The idea of a marriage settled when they were 
babies was abhorrent to him. Besides, she was ugly 
and disagreeable. I upheld him in this idea, I must 
say, for even then I understood and abhorred this 
custom. 

We parted; I to wander over the world’s surface, 
he to continue his studies for the bar. I will follow 
his fortunes as they subsequently became known to me. 
Like all other young men, he went up to the conscrip¬ 
tion to be drawn for a soldier, and obtaining a lucky 
number was free from this tax of blood. He had at 
that time completed his studies as far as possible in a 
country town; and had even passed two seasons in 
Paris, but on a visit to a friend’s house. Now, how¬ 
ever, came the time when he was to read seriously, 
attend lectures,—in fact, faire son droit , as they say. 
His father agreed to give him an allowance of one 
hundred francs a-month, with two suits of clothes 
a-y ear, a good stock of linen, and a recommendation to 
an excellent lodging-house, which had been pulled 
down ten years before; such was his knowledge of the 
capital. With strict economy the allowance was ample, 
and so Jules felt it to be. 
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He took a room in the Quartier Latin, which he 
furnished neatly with the money given to him for that 
purpose; loaded a table with books, and began his 
studies cheerfully and pleasantly. He never failed at 
lecture time, and soon found a table d'hote suited to his 
tastes and means. The estaminet he eschewed, because 
he liked not smoke, could not afford billiards, and had 
a constitutional dread of anything rackety. He pleaded 
his delicate health as his excuse, and as he was pale 
and thin, was believed. It is true they called him 
Mademoiselle, but good humouredly; and when, to 
show his good feeling, he joined one or two parties on 
Sundays for excursions, he was voted a bon enfant —not 
too strong, but enjm, a bon gargon. 

Things went on in this way for a year. * Jules 
worked hard, read early and late, made few but solid 
friends—and one Biffin of this sort is worth a dozen 
frothy mouthers, who stick in prosperity like burrs, 
and slide away like eels in adversity—altering nowise 
' his mode of life. He particularly avoided the female 
friends of his fellow students, not because he affected 
to despise their wives of young days, but because he 
wished to avoid temptation. Do not think I approve 
of the system myself of a parcel of boys having fair 
companions at the very outset of life. It is, however, 
inevitable, and is the fault of the la\Y, which, in most 
countries, is the parent of the vice it chastises. Look 
at a marriage in this country. We practically forbid 
divorce: we chain a living body to a putrid corpse, 
and expect the former to be healthy. In France the 
law says, marriage is an affair of fathers and mothers ; 
it tells the young men and young women, Ye may not 
marry, except it pleases your parents, and the young 
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men and young women reply, We can live together 
without marrying, and they do it. 

Jules did not refuse to accompany his friends in 
their fetes champetres , but he went to no balls, joined 
no evenings, and made no female acquaintance. He 
had a grim recollection of a pertain shrewish cousin 
who had made faces at him on New Year’s Dayi and 
caricatured his hair,—and who would be his wife one 
day. At length, however, Jules began to neglect his 
companions altogether; he went out alone on Sunday; 
slipped out of an evening, and not his best camerade 
could obtain the slightest clue to his movements. 

Jules was walking one day near the flower-market 
of the city, when his eye suddenly lighted on a young 
girl who was bargaining for a pot of geraniums. She 
was about eighteen. Her face was modest, gentle, and 
chastened somewhat by sorrow. She wore black, which 
set off the natural pallor of her countenance. Soft 
eyes, a small mouth, showing pearly teeth, and a little 
white hand, added to her attractions. It appeared that 
another besides Jules was struck by her, for a tall young 
man, with yellow kid gloves and patent leather boots, 
went close up to her, and offered the price for the flower 
which the dealer asked, and whicji the young girl 
refused to give. 

“ I will pay for the flower myself, or not have it 
at all,” said the young girl, raising her eyes sternly, 
and yet with a mixture of alarm, towards the stranger. 
With these words she hurried away, and the gallant 
turned on his heel somewhat discomfited. The dealer 
called to her hastily to come back. The girl slowly 
turned, and seeing the young man sauntering some 
distance away, walked slowly to- where she had stood. 
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and took the pot at her own price. Jules's heart beat 
violently. The charming face of the girl struck him 
to the very soul. He would have given the world to 
have carried the pot for her, but was too timid even to 
look at her when she observed him. 

Jules was neither bold nor cunning in love matters. 
He knew not one of the thousand ruses by which an 
experienced man of the world would have followed up 
the lovely girl, and yet his heart impelled him to just 
the same act that the head of a roue might have led 
him to commit. He followed her to a house of very 
mean appearance in the rue St. Jacques. She entered, 
he Baw her take a key, and he followed. There was 
a she-dragon of a portiere in the lodge. She looked 
poor and somewhat simple. Jules asked the young 
lady's name, and slipped a franc into the old woman’s 
hand. 

“ Madeleine Desprat, shirtmaker,” said the woman, 
looking hard at him, “ my little angel.” 

“ She looks an angel,” replied Jules, warmly; “ but 
you should not let her go out alone. She will get in¬ 
sulted.” 

“ Vraiment! ” said the old woman, with a sneer, 
to which Jules answered by relating what had happened. 
The portiere was very irate at what he told her; but 
made answer that “Madeleine washer own mistress, had 
no father, mother, nor any relative, and could not be 
controlled. She was industrious, always earned her 
‘little day,' and paid her rent. Her work was ill 
paid, and required great application, but there were 
many worse off, and rnfin Madeleine got along pretty 
well.” Here the old lady stopped, and turned to her 
pot-au-feu. Jules reluctantly took the hint. The next 
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evening, however, he was there with the materials for 
half a dozen garments of first necessity. He told 
Madame Mercier that he wanted them vei$ nicely done, 
and would pay well. He did not like to intrude 
himself, but hoped she would have the kindness. 
Madame Mercier laughed, and told him to go up, but 
Jules turned quite pale at the suggestion, and running 
away, did not return for a week. 

At the end of that time, however, he ventured. 

“ Come in! ” said Madame Mercier, with a merry 
laugh. “Sit down, Monsieur; you will eat a galette 
with me to-night, and some rognons sautees and pornmes 
de terres frites. Ah, ah ! Madeleine sups with me to¬ 
night. You shall pay a bottle of wine ! ” 

Jules could have fainted had he dared. The shock 
was a violent one to a youth of his timid nature. He, 
however, recovered himself by an effort, and incohe¬ 
rently thanking the portiere , rushed out, to return in a 
few minutes with one bottle of red, and one bottle of 
white wine, which he handed with great diffidence to 
Madame Mercier. 

“ You are a prince,” said Madame Mercier, gaily ; 
“ but chut! here comes our little bird.” 

Madeleine entered, and started at 6ight of the half 
slovenly student, whom the portiere introduced as the 
customer. Jules stopped her, declaring that he came 
not on business, but just to inquire after Mademoiselle; 
—how was her flower? What flower, Madeleine 
Wanted to know, blushing; upon which Jules had to 
explain. The young girl looked grave, which made 
Jules stammer, and fall into such absurdities, that she 
took pity on him. The conversation became general; 
and our modest friend, once assured of listeners, 
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showed himself a proficient in talk; told some capital 
stories, whispered all the news of the day, gave rea¬ 
sons why there would be no war, and all so pleasantly, 
so simply, so unaffectedly, that the old woman was 
astounded, the young girl gratified. Then he was so 
attentive, so pressing with wine, so galant , and yet so 
delicate, that Madeleine felt alarmed. She had vowed 
never to love. 

I cannot pause to tell you all that happened during 
the months that ensued ere Jules was able to command 
a t£te-a-tete. Madeleine avoided him always, except 
at the portieres , where they were as intimate as 
brother and sister. One Sunday morning, however, 
he met her coming out of church, and, offering his 
arm, led her, willing or not, into the Tuileries gardens. 
Before he could find time to be alarmed at his own 
audacity, he had commenced his declaration of love. 
Madeleine tried to stop him; it was in vain. His 
earnest and truthful manner made her bow her head 
and weep. 

“ Why do you shed tears ? ” said Jules, with pas¬ 
sionate fervour. 

“ Because I regret this much, Jules,” she replied, 
in a low soft tone; “ what you dream of is impossible. 
I am a poor work-girl. No notary would allow his 
son to make such a mesalliance . I suppose, Jules, you 
do not insult me ? ” 

“ Madeleine, it is as my wife, my own. dear wife, 
that I plead for your love. My parents love me; they 
will consent.” 

“ My love, my poor Jules, you have,” said Made¬ 
leine, simply; “ but it will not serve you; you will 
never obtain the consent of your father.” 
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They had been friends six months, and Jules had 
written fifty unanswered letters. Madeleine was pre¬ 
pared for all. Her heart had long been his, but the 
principles of a pious and departed mother had deterred 
her from replying to an affection which could only, she 
believed, lead her to the position of so many of her 
companions. Now, however, she had no retreat. She 
heard again and‘again his assurance of his father's 
consent if she gave hers, and she gave it. He wrote 
that same night a most eloquent and touching appeal. 
I have read it. It was beautiful, full of faith in her 
and them; full of young love and its rainbow colours 
of hope. 

A cold sarcastic refusal came. The father coolly 
said that all young men, as etudiants , formed connec¬ 
tions which families winked at—he had done so him¬ 
self—but that they were always broken off when the 
time came for establishing oneself in life. If the 
young person behaved herself during his residence in 
Paris, it was his duty to try and settle her too. He 
declined, however, any further correspondence on the 
subject. Catherine was growing up a very fine girl, 
and at twenty-five would be a belle femme . For his 
wife’s sake, he should make no scandal about this 
young person. 

Jules was stunned. He had made a solemn pro¬ 
mise to show the letter to Madeleine. He went to the 
house in a state of agony. Madeleine’s very heart bled 
for the poor young man. She felt no disappointment 
herself—she expected it. But she now knew his good 
and simple heart, and she was shocked to see him. 
He groaned as she read the letter, holding his hands 
between his knees. She gently bade him cease his 
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visits and his hopes. He raised his head sternly and 
looked at her. 

“ You are mine, and I am yours," he said. 

[You do not believe perhaps in the sacrifices made 
for love. Ah ! I know of some which out-do these of 
Jules, but they will never be told.] 

“ I will try again,” he continued. 

And he did try again, once, twice, thrice, four times 
more. Then he made the fifth appeal. It was a cold, firm 
letter, in which he vowed by everything sacred never 
to marry his cousin Catherine, or any woman but 
Madeleine. To this came a reply. His father was in¬ 
disposed, but he would be in Paris in a few days, when 
he knew how to act towards a disobedient son, while 
there was a prison for women of the character (espece 
was the word) of this Madeleine. Jules went up to 
the young girl's room with this letter. He was ghastly 
pale. He gave it to her, and fell on his knees. She 
read it, and made no reply. Half-an-hour she re¬ 
mained with her face covered by her hands. Then she 
removed them. She was paler than Jules. 

“ I am yours, and you are mine,” she said, slowly 
and distinctly. 

When M. L- came to Paris, not a trace of 

either Jules or Madeleine was to be found. The police 
were Bet to work, but they made no discovery, and, 
overwhelmed with rage and fury, the father returned 
to Chantilly. The infernal system recoiled upon him¬ 
self. Could they have married without his consent, he 
would probably have forgiven them afterwards. But 
they could not; and his consent he would not send 
them. He gave them his curse, and their names were 
mentioned no more in his house. 
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There must be something rotten in civilisation when 
it tolerates such crimes as these. The law makes a 
state of crime absolutely necessary. It places a rod 
in parents' hands for their own torturing. It com¬ 
plains of the vast increase of children born out of the 
pale of the law, and it makes marriage an institution 
which all ridicule. A married man is always a butt, 
in play or novel; a wife is not expected to love her 
conventional legal partner. A recent critic in the 
Pre8se there asks, “How can a woman love a man 
who shaves and pulls on his boots ? ”—that is, who is 
seen to do it. Go to the theatre, and hear how the 
populace roar when the wife tricks her husband. In 
our theatres an adulteress excites disgust or pity : here 
she is the heroine of drama, farce, play, and novel; 
even in “ Raphael,” by Lamartine, we have a senti¬ 
mental episode on the same subject. 

Among JuleB's acquaintance was a young English 
artist, who was married, and who pursued his studies 
with only the more zest and courage -for the partner by 
his side. To him Jules confided his case. The artist, 
overwhelmed by his courage and his love, had not a 
word to say against him, and only regretted that he 
was about to leave Paris. He, however, had an old 
passport at his service; if it were of any use, lie 
begged him to take it. Jules clutched at it, as his 
safeguard. He knew the arts and cunning of the 
police. Nobody could take him as a lodger, unless he 
gave his name and showed his papers. He was now 
safe. He could speak English well, and Madeleine 
was fair as any Saxon girl. They both sold their fur¬ 
niture, as they could not remove it without being 
traced by the police. Then they took an unfurnished 
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apartment, in an English quarter, in Passy, and fur¬ 
nished it humbly, as suited the means of Mr. and 
Mrs. James. 

When they were installed in their little home, they 
liad little money left. What they were to do they 
knew not. The career of Jules as a barrister was over. 
Madeleine had her trade, and she worked at it. She 
made shirts for a living for herself apd her beloved 
Jules, her husband, as she always proudly called him, 
for he waited but the bitter will of the law to make 
her his wife. She never murmured. He wa3 affec¬ 
tionate, good, and true. He tried for work of all kinds, 
but he found none. He Was too old almost to begin a 
a trade. A year passed. Their money was all spent. 
Madeleine had no work. They sat in their little home 
without a fire. They had not tasted food for two days. 

“ Leave me,” said Madeleine, in choking accents, 
“ go ! your father will gladly receive you. If you stay 
here I am your murderess.” 

“ I am yours, and you are mine,” replied Jules, and 
he took his favourite chain and went and sold it to buy 
bread. Next day work came in, and then Jules got 
a lesson or two in English to give, and kept the books 
of a grocer, who paid him in coffee and sugar, and thus 
somehow they lived for eight years, poor, very poor, 
but loving, affectionate, and true, with three children to 
add to their terrible battle with the world. These 
children Jules boldly registered in his own name—that 
is, recognised them as his children by Madeleine 
Desprat—the law giving him a right to legitimate 
them at a future period. 

The day at last came—the seventh of July, 1851— 
when Jules was free. He was thirty years of age. He 
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was rather old for his years—a little pale, and a little 
thin. He had heard with sorrow that his mother was 
dead. By this, an income of 3,000 francs per annum 
became his. He that very day sent his father the first 
legal 8ommation , to show cause why he should not 
marry Madeleine Desprat. These sommations are 
necessary, and then the law, when the parties are 
thirty, dispenses them from obtaining the consent of 
parents. The law is damnable, but it teaches patience. It 
steals nine years from you, but it repents at last. The old 
man yielded at the first summons. He was astounded 
at his son’s perseverance, and would have gladly seen 
him and owned his children. Jules angrily refused. 
He was married at last. I was there. No boy- 
bridegroom ever showed more joy. He was almost 
beside himself. In the vestry he showed his children 
to the priest, and told his story. The man of religion 
bowed his head and said, that they (the church) would 
gladly marry all who wished—too happy would he be 
if all who lived as husband and wife would come at 
last to the fold. The priest was deeply moved, and 
told my friend Jules that the law had nothing to do 
with religion. Marriage was a civil contract in France, 
a union of goods and chattels in a business partnership, 
by two individuals. 

Jules and Madeleine are happy and comfortable 
now. They have a neat cottage, a garden, £120 a- 
year, and he writes for several periodicals, and has 
lately published a successful novel. He is rather stern 
and cold in manner, but his heart is brimful of feel¬ 
ing and emotion. It is when he talks of his wife that 
he is eloquent. He becomes half mad if the thought 
comes across him that you blame her, or think her 
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criminal for having become his companion without the 
legal bond. He says that if governments will mate 
laws in defiance of sense, reason, and religion, they 
must take the consequences. Madeleine was his wife 
always, he says,—and he is right. But there are few 
Jules in Paris, and the usual effects of the law are 
immoral and vicious in the extreme. That law and the 
law of divorce in England are equally disgraceful. 
But let’s off to bed, for to-morrow the clarion trump 
will wake us from our dream. Good night! 
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CHAPTER VII. • 

THE FIFTEENTH OF AUGUST. 

No fete was ever, that I know of, ushered in, in 
Paris, without drums and cannon. The 15th of Au¬ 
gust, 1854, festive day of Napoleon.—St. Napoleon in 
the calendar—was not to be singular. It was a great 
military fete, in honour of a great military man, in the 
capital of a great military nation. The cannon were 
not needed to rouse up the pleasure-loving Parisians. 
Some of them had been up nearly all night—a few all 
night. The theatres wfcre opened gratis, not by ticket, 
but on the principle of first come first served. Think 
not, gentle reader, there was any pushing, driving, 
scuffling, or hurry. Imagine not Drury Lane, or 
Covent Garden, or the Opera, thrown open to all who. 
chose to go, and the attendant mob. There is no such 
thing in Paris. Except on state occasions,—that is, when 
there is an emeute, or great political excitement, or a 
royal departure, or a review,—there is no mob. Six 
times as many people crowded round the theatres as 
could hope to get in; but they formed a merry, laugh¬ 
ing, patient queue . That is, from the various entrances 
stretched, two and two, a long procession of men and 
women, who quietly took their places, and waited as if 
they had been the most phlegmatic race on earth. If 
a stranger foolishly endeavoured to get a place a-head 
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of any of the others, he was met by cries of a la queue ! 
a la queue ! and away he has to go to the very tail end of 
the line, or he is taken there by the police ! That is 
the simple explanation. The Parisians would be more 
unruly than perhaps any race on earth if left to them¬ 
selves ; but they are drilled like children, and though 
they talk much about the comicality of an English mob 
yielding to a single constable, two sergents will effec¬ 
tually manage a thousand of them, except their dander 
is up and they are stirring the paving stones. 

Well, those who were not already up and patiently 
waiting their turn at the theatre doors, in four cases out 
of five to be disappointed, were now roused by the 
cannon of the Tuileries. We were of the number. 
Harvey Jones determined this time to keep me in sight; 
Hamilton, I am very sorry to say, had come home at day¬ 
break hopelessly intoxicated,—a state in which he re¬ 
mained until his departure frofti Paris; w’hile Biffin, 
having heroically overcome a desire to call on the grisette 
and take her out, took my arm and resigned himself 
to my company. 

There were various points of interest. During the 
day there were balloons, a regatta, battles, sieges, and 
reviews. The great attraction appeared, from all ac¬ 
counts, to be the siege of Silistria on the Champs de 
Mars, and thither we determined on going. There 
was no hurry, though the busy throng were already on 
the wing. I had already seen a sea-fight on the Seine, 
between one French and two English ships, and a 
bombardment on the heights of Trocadero, but the 
siege of Silistria was novel. All combined in asserting 
that it would be magnifique, —so, on the authority of 
everybody, I made up my mind to go. 
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We sat down at a cafe, near the Chaussee d’Autin, 
to see the people go by and to have our breakfast. 
The stream on both sides of the Boulevards was very 
great. There were numerous spectators with chairs 
and tables, dealers in all 'kinds of refreshments, from 
coco to ices, boys with cigars and lights, women with 
brandy, lemonade, and liquorice water ; but the vast 
mass was composed of the usual sightseers, who came 
pouring out of the Faubourg St. Antoine, St. Martin, 
Montmartre, &c., workmen and women, small shop¬ 
keepers, all who could by any means contrive or steal 
a holiday. Biffin was struck by the neat look of the 
ouvriers in clean blouses over their better clothes, 
though the preponderance of moustaches did puzzle 
him ;—he could not keep his eyes off the pretty-looking 
Parisiennes —pretty at a little distance—while he dis¬ 
covered from the numerous middle-aged, bald-headed, 
fat-looking individuals with showy-dressed wives, and 
droves of children, that there are large families even in 
Paris. Nearly every party of this kind, however, was 
aided by a devoted friend of the family, an elderly 
bachelor, or widower, who made love to Madame, and 
fancied himself and her twenty again,—for which act 
of forgetfulness he enjoyed the honour of being kicked 
and cuffed by ce cher amour d'Adolphe, who called him 
a vieux , and trod on his corns. But the gallant old 
rake stood his ground, grinning; and talked to Madame 
every evening of the time when he was an apprentice, 
and used to bring her bonbons . Ah ! those were times. 
That horrid Jean there,, who walked with his eldest 
female born, had destroyed the felicity that might have 
been; at which Madame laughed for the thousandth 
time. The husband turned his head away with a dignified 
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look—he was never indiscret —and the old bean sighed, 
and swore, as ce cher Adolphe , kicking his corn, asked 
him why he squinted in that way at mamma. These 
bon bourgeois are everlastingly amusing. 

There was no enthusiasm about the day. I won't 
talk politics, because I should not please the rabid 
vulgar who worship power in every form; but this I 
must say, nobody cared one fig about the occasion of 
the f$te. If anything, Paris was sulky at the slight 
passed upon them by the Emperor and Empress. Paris 
is in the habit of being humoured, and the absence of 
the chief actor in the drama was considered a slight. 
The dignity of the badaud was hurt. I do not believe 
there would have been any very great amount of 
enthusiasm, had the desired personages have been in 
the capital, but there would have been less grumbling. 
All, however, appeared decidedly bent on enjoying 
themselves—high, low, rich, poor, peers, peeresses, 
peasants, ouvriers, and ouvrieres, inhabitants and 
foreigners; and the great stream flowed on towards 
the Champ de Mars, which has seen more fetes than 
perhaps any public place in Europe. 

In the memory of one man we have beheld the 
ancient monarchy fall, a constitutional form attempted, 
a republic, a directory, a consular government, an 
empire, the old monarchy, the new, a republic, a semi¬ 
republic, and again an empire. The wheel has stopped, 
nearly every spoke has its label, but who shall say 
what the next will be ? The wheel has not done turn¬ 
ing yet, rely upon it; though in what direction it may 
fly next no man can say. 

There was great talk about % Bomarsund and Cron- 
stadt and Sebastopol—and many wishes for the speedy 
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fell of these places; there was severe criticism on act- 
mirals and generals, and dark hints about what some¬ 
body would have done, if somebody had been there. 
A vimx of the vieille expatiated on what would have 
happened if the p'tit cop'ral had been only alive. As 
the crowd hurried by all one way, the cross fire of 
remarks was amazing indeed. The union of France 
and England was a never-failing source of wonder. 

“ Sir,” said one thin old man, closely buttoned up, 
with clean shaved chin, to a stout man opposite to him, 
both occupying a table near us, “ we shall see ! This 
alliance with these Anglais —bah! we shall see. They 
are traders, sir, traders. It is not their interest to 
knock the Russians 'about. Nous verrons, I prophesy 
nothing.” 

This lucid speech convinced me that this was one 
of the opposition. He must have been a Carlist. 

“ Mafoi ,” cried the other, rattling his money in 
his pocket. “ I think the alliance immense! I don't 
value Russia a button. I think her as good as licked.” 

“ The resources of Russia are inexhaustible,” said 
the poor royalist, who looked to the autocrat as the 
friend of his peculiar despotism, forgetting, like all 
his race, how wretched is the party which leans on 
foreign bayonets or gold; “ we shall see.” 

This was said in a low tone. Any opposition to 
the war, any apology for the Czar would scarcely be 
safe. I shouldn't like just now to be singled out by a 
Paris mob as a Cossack. They hoot them on the stage. 
You should hear the gamins applauding Schamyl at the 
Porte St. Martin, when he whacks the Russians, which 
he does every night amid roars of applause; and you 
should hear them groan down the Cossacks at the 
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Gaite. Any one can see from the pit and gallery emo¬ 
tions how the wind blows just now. A severe creditor 
is usually called an Anglais in Paris, now he is 
christened a Cosaque . 

We finished our breakfast and strolled on with the 
crowd. The Place de la Concorde was crowded by 
people admiring the preparations for the illuminations 
of the night. The decorations were those of the year 
before, just cleaned and painted a bit, and did not look 
much by daylight. We hurried, therefore, across—I 
pointing out the spot where, at a former fete, a gi¬ 
gantic Napoleon crossing the Alps had been got up, 
with considerable effect—and made for the Champ de 
Mars. This vast open space, the name of which is 
familiar to most Englishmen, is a large oblong ground 
connected with the military school. It is very exten¬ 
sive, and is surrounded by a ditch. Inside this there 
is a slope of grass, which gives the whole area some¬ 
what the effect of an amphitheatre. I have seen 
140,000 men on the field. 

On the present occasion a large portion of it was 
occupied by a huge fortress in painted paste-board, 
with a garrison of Turks, bridges, batteries, cannon, and 
all the appurtenances of defence. Before it lay the 
Cossack force, and all around in eager expectation were 
the Parisians to the extent of at least 200,000 souls. 
It was a merry, jovial, chattering crowd indeed. It 
was slightly satirical, especially on the fort, which was 
pronounced mesquin , and on the delay; and on the fact 
that there was nothing but Turkish heroism to celebrate 
as yet. The fall of Bomarsund and even of Sebastopol 
was rumoured; but the rumours were received with a 
grin of incredulity. One girl said that the French had 
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degenerated; another declared that they had all died of 
cholera; a third, without fear of the police before her 
eyes, whispered her opinion that the French expedition 
had never started. And then Austria, Prussia—bah! 
and a significant shrug, gave the opinion of some male 
politician, g too experienced to say anything compro¬ 
mising. 

While waiting for the fun, the crowd criticised 
everything. The English came in for their fair share, 
and I must say that, by their eccentricities of costume, 
they deserved it. I never could understand why men 
who dress like gentlemen in England, array themselves 
after the style of jockeys, gamekeepers, and sporting 
characters abroad, and yet expect to pass unnoticed. 
The style of hat worn by certain fast Cockneys particu¬ 
larly excited the jocularity of certain gamins , and raised 
a smile on the face of the gravest believer in the glorious 
alliance. Still, there was an evident desire to be 
outrageously polite to us, which was sometimes carried 
so far it looked forced. It is no use disguising the fact 
that the English alliance is more popular than are the 
English themselves, at all events with a large section of 
the population. 

Meanwhile, however, a murmur of impatience went 
through the crowd—a murmur which became a roar 
from so many voices; and then people lit pipes, drank 
a petit verre, eat a sausage, or did something else to 
pass the time. The women—Heaven bless them!— 
talked, and that seemed quite enough occupation for 
them. A great majority were speculating on the battle, 
talking about Turkish manners, slily insinuating that 
there were Turkish husbands enough in Paris, and 
so on. 
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A great many appeared to entertain a very remote 
idea where Turkey was, and a still greater number 
were certainly wholly ignorant of the cause of the war. 
All they knew, or cared to know, was, that Napoleon and 
the Queen of England were going to make the Russian 
bear dance a little. One or two seemed to think that 
Poland and Hungary were at the bottom of the whole 
affair, and that when Russia was sent home they would 
be free. They were not politicians, and had not learned 
that it is now fashionable to ignore Poland, pooh-pooh 
Hungary, and send the Italian people to Coventry. 
Such names are not pleasant to your diplomatist. How 
could a Paris grisette, however, know anything about 
all this ? 

Enfin ! a movement of troops, a roar of artillery, a 
volley of musketry, and the siege commenced. The 
vast multitude signified their approval by a murmur of 
applause, and then all was still. I confess I saw very 
little. What with the din, the smoke, the distance, the 
charging and retreating of the assailants, the rushing 
out of the Turks in desperate sallies, the tumbling down 
of towers, the terrific combats hand to hand, it was 
altogether a desperate affair; but which were the 
Russians and which were the Turks, how the gallant 
old Turkish commander got killed, and how the finale 
was exactly brought about, I really cannot say. I feel 
the noise in my ears as I write, and shall for some time 
I dare say. All I know is, that the Russians got a good 
thrashing, that they took it in devilish good part, and 
inarched off the ground without any very disastrous 
signs of their defeat, while the Turks were enthusiasti¬ 
cally cheered for their gallant defence. Some country 
girls rushed forward and kissed them on both cheeks. 
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a mode of salutation ’which, Turks though they were, 
they took in very good part. 

If there is only half the din, dirt, dust, noise, hustle, 
confusion, and shouting in a real battle, all I can say 
is, that I do not understand how the officers keep cool 
enough to give, much less to understand orders; how 
they know friends from enemies; how they keep their 
men together. Everybody seemed firing at everybody, 
the cannon belched forth their flames as if they would 
lay low a regiment at every volley, and nobody could 
see an inch before his nose on the field of battle for the 
smoke. 

Not one in a hundred saw much of the affair, any 
more than they did at Boulogne; but everybody was 
delighted. There was plenty of noise, the smell of 
gunpowder was everywhere, and the French were happy. 
They say the Emperor of Russia plays at soldiers with 
a boy-regiment in his leisure hours. The French are 
always playing at soldiers. The children march about 
with drums, and muskets, and swords, many in uni¬ 
forms ; the schools, civil as well as military, wear them, 
and ev£ry gamin knows how to load and fire a gun. 
Every grocer, linendraper, tailor, shoemaker, and baker 
has been a soldier or a national guard; most have 
fought before or behind a barricade. You would fancy, 
then, they would tire of military show. Not at all: 
There is a crowd after a regiment now in the streets, 
though regiments are always marching about; and 
every man walks with more equal steps when he hears 
the sound of military music. • > 

Everybody seemed to have a legacy left him when 
Silistria was saved. The crowd drew m long breath, * 
was silent an instant, and then out it burst in warm 
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criticisms on the battle. A very large proportion, 
however, began to move . away from the dust and 
bustle. I was one of these. Jones was fearful there 
would be a rush. I bade him fear nothing. He had 
never seen such a crowd since the Queen’s coronation ; 
but he had never seen one anywhere which dispersed in 
so orderly a manner. Some moved only to walk about 
the place, view the fortifications, and admire the troops; 
others turned to see the regatta from the Pont des 
Invalides to the Pont de Jena; while a very large pro¬ 
portion hurried to the different wine shops, booths, &c., 
in the neighbourhood, to eat, drink, and be merry. 
Jones filled his hands with fried potatoes, which making 
him thirsty, he tried wine. As usual, he was dissatis¬ 
fied. The wine certainly was not the best claret, but it 
was fivepence a quart. 

I had been told that the joviality at the Barriere du 
Trone would be great, that there would be rope-dancing, 
a fair, and all sorts of things ; but it was too far to go, 
so I resolved to wait until the evening for more sight¬ 
seeing—the more that it was all stale to me. Biffin 
took my -advice, and returned with me to the fiotel to 
have a good rest, of which we both stood much in need. 
Harvey Jones had fallen in with some London friends, 
just arrived, and the fellow had the impudence to pilot 
them about, as if he had been a regular guide. I 
laughed and left him to his fate. 

Biffin wrote as follows to a lady the day after the 
fete :—“ It really was magnificent. I came down the 
Boulevards, and, stopping by the Madeleine, looked up 
the Rue Royale towards the Place de la Concorde. I 
saw at first nothing but a confused glare of light, 
oppressive from its dazzling brightness. I walked on 
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quietly, until I stood at one corner of the Place de la 
Concorde. There waft a perfect sea of heads. To the 
left were the Tuileries , Gardens, one blaze of light. 
The terraces were crowded with people. I entered the 
gardens. They were like fairyland; while the vast 
palace of the Tuileries was shown in lines of fire. The 
beautiful reserved garden which runs all in front was a 
brilliant mass of flowers, real and artificial, and of light. 
There were roses of fire, gigantic tulips, and every 
effect that ingenuity could devise and money carry out. 
Turning my back on this magic scene, a vast avenue, 
with myriads and myriads of lamps, stretched far away, 
up to the fountain of the Eond-Point, where a globe and 
eagle took up a position for the day. 

“The effect was wonderful, and amid all this night 
of light, illumined by the variegated lamps, walked in 
close procession the busy throng, chiefly the working 
classes, peasantry, and strangers, their faces lit up by a 
strange hue, the whole more like the wild effect of a 
phantasmagoria than reality. I could not imagine 
myself in Paris, city of battles, seat of empire, the 
capital of the Continent, school of art and science; but 
felt as if I were in Bagdad, or at Pekin, during the 
feast of lanterns. The Champs Elysees was a most 
lively scene. There are several cafes, which rent a 
large open space, where, without roof or cover, the 
people sit on chairs, drinking beer and coffee, and 
listening to mediocre jsongs sung by damsels in pink 
and white, and gentlemen in black, or in costume when 
comic. High shirt collars, short waistcoats, and an 
unintelligible dialect, seem to form the chief fun of the 
comic pieces. However this may be, they made every¬ 
body laugh, and that is something. 

r 2 
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“ The young ladies were rather a worry to me. 
They were always coming round with a basket for 
money, and they turned up their noses at halfpence. 
I think I should not hare minded so much had they 
been prettier; but they were decidedly not handsome, 
and did not look too modest and retiring. 

“ There was a kind of swing or turnabout—four 
boats with sails—which went round and rose and fell 
at the same time, one boat being high in the air, while 
the other touched the ground. It was full of grown-up 
men and women, who were, I fancy, practising against 
sea sickness. It made me feel queer to look at it. 
Everything, however, which could contribute to any¬ 
body’s amusement seemed to be at a premium. There 
were emperors of Russia and Menzichoffs to be shot at 
for one halfpenny, and to judge from the demand for 
gunB and cross bows, this was a popular game; then 
there were plaster of Paris images of the same nature, 
—a 1 weighing machine—an electrical apparatus—shows 
—fortune telling—bagatelle —rouge et noir —swings, 
&c., and all were yielding a vast copper harvest to 
their owners. 

“ The beer that was drunk, the sausages that were 
eaten, the bread that was consumed on this day, it can 
never be told. Everybody appeared eating all day 
long, except the soldiers, who are never too well fed. 
They don’t appear to be served like the serfs of the 
Czar, but they are not on horqe service fed like ours. 
Bread soaked by weak soup, a little meat, and some 
few vegetables appear their whole diet. No tea, ladies 
and gentlemen, and not always coffee. All these 
luxuries must be found out of the three halfpence a 
day in Paris, the one halfpenny per day in the pro- 
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vinces, which a soldier has to spend. I find that all 

who have friends, get a small allowance. S-says 

that the raw recruits grumble much at the insufficiency 
of the food. He admits, however, that Louis Napoleon 
has remedied this, ‘the cunning fellow/ adds he, with 
his usual sardonic sneer, when speaking of the Em¬ 
peror. But what he thinks on this point, is neither 
here nor there. 

“ A rush, a cry, and I am aware that the fireworks 
are going off. I had worked my way back to one of 
the terraces. I had a very good view of the crowd, 
which was immense, and of the gorgeous illuminations, 
the details of which would fill pages. I am told they 
are very inferior to what they usually are; but they 
really were very fine. But rockets begin to go off. It 
was Cremome on a grand scale. The display lasted 
about twenty minutes. ‘Ah! ah! ah! 1 suddenly 
exclaimed the crowd, and I knew*that the bouquet was 
coining. 

“ What do I see ? Can I believe my eyes ? Is not 
that Wellington coming down off his arch, and running 
as hard as his horse can gallop for the parish engine to 
put himself out ?. No! ’Tis a ghost of flame—a ghostly 
framework of a man and horse—a skeleton of the 
emperor who died at St. Helena, hung with lamps. It 
was a wretched and ridiculous failure, that made the 
whole affair appear ludicrous. A general murmur tes¬ 
tified to the general feeling, and the majority turned to 
go. The f<§te was over.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Next morning as we sat at breakfast, that is, I and 
Biffin, I remarked that my excellent friend appeared 
a little uneasy. I suspected he had some communica¬ 
tion of peculiar interest to make to me, and once or 
twice I was on the eve of asking him a question or two. 
But I was discreet and waited his pleasure. He was 
coquetting^with his last cup of coffee—he was looking 
at Oalignani , that apology for a paper, upside down— 
he was making believe to be totally unconcerned and 
quite at his ease ;—and yet never was man more uncom¬ 
fortable as to the way in which he should diplomatically 
convey his news. 

“ What are you going to do to-day?” I asked, con¬ 
vinced that he wanted encouragement. 

“ I leave that to you,” he replied; “ the day is clear 
before us. My doubts are about the evening.” 

“Ah! indeed—what is there for the evening?” I 
inquired, with a smile. 

Biffin blushed up to the eyes and then handed me 
a small epistle, folded square, directed in a very strag¬ 
gling hand, which I at once guessed to be from Marie. 
I opened it. It .was an invitation from that young 
lady to Biffin. She was invited to a soiree of etudiants 
and female friends* Would Biffin escort her? His 
friend would be welcome too. I shook my head. 
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“ Wouldn’t you go ?” said Biffin, rather anxiously. 

“ Go by all means,” I replied; “ but what makes 
me shake my head is the havoc you have made upon 
this young girl’s heart. You must have been prodi¬ 
giously galant .” 

“ Nonsense,” said Biffin, rising abruptly, “ it’s 
time to be off.” 

I followed his example. We had agreed to take 
a walk outside the barriers to study Paris every-day 
life. Our plan was to walk up the Champs Elys£es, 
and turn to the right or left as the case might be; 
advance until we were tired; dine at a wine shop fre¬ 
quented by the ouvriers, and return to Paris to supper, 
or as the invitation was worded, “pour manger des 
crepes .” 

We sauntered slowly along the Boulevards, and 
took a seat on top of an omnibus at the Place de la 
Concorde, on one of the few omnibuses which have out-, 
side places. This gave us a good view of the Champs 
Elysees, which looked rather dismal after the glare of 
the night before. They were removing the lamps too. 
I fancied myself behind. the scenes after a ballet and 
grande finale. It was enough to upset all illusions 
abo\it fairy grandeur. The place seemed wholly aban¬ 
doned to soldiers and nurses with their juvenile charges. 

We passed the Jardin d’Hiver, a crystal palace on 
a very small scale, where they give balls and concerts. 
A worse place for sound cannot easily be pointed out. 
Altogether it is a poor affair, and might be put in a 
refreshment room at Sydenham. 

At the barrier we got out. Here I explained to 
Biffin the philosophy of the barriers. They are uni¬ 
formly surrounded by a mass of eating-houses, wine 
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shops, cafes, restaurants, and the like, which are 
usually exceedingly well attended. The reason is 
simple enough. Wine and meat on the other side of 
the wall are dearer than they are here. Wine is a 
penny or more a quart cheaper than in Paris, meat 
about the same a pound. Hence do the working popu¬ 
lation walk half a mile even to their regular meals to 
avoid the hated tax, while on high days and holidays, 
the hors barrifrre is the only place where an ouvrier 
will drink. Hence do these favoured houses obtain 
consommateurs en masse . We passed several very ex¬ 
tensive establishments during our tour of inspection 
round the Etoile. 

“ What fine joints,” said Biffin, pointing to a haunch 
of mutton, and other solid provender for the inner man, 
which hung at the door of a traiteur. “ Surely that 
is not to be cut up into threepenny portions of meat!” 

(C Those joints, my dear fellow, are the bush hung 
out to summons customers ; they are on hire—to-night 
they will return to the butcher, and find their way to 
places more elevated in the social scale.” 

“ Meat on hire !” exclaime.d Biffin, with an incredu¬ 
lous air. 

“ My dear fellow, the mysteries of French eating- 
houses may not always be solved. You know that a 
seizure of horseflesh once closed several celebrated cheap 
houses.” 

Biffin protested he knew nothing of the kind. 

“ Well, you ought to know. Albert Smith tells you 
so ; and he’s a pretty good authority about Paris. But 
Ill tell you something he was not aware of. You com¬ 
prehend the importance of soup in the social economy 
of French life ?” 
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“ I begin to penetrate the mystery.” 

“Well, in the first-rate restaurants the bouillon is 
made of choice bones. Ton may be sure they are pretty 
well boiled, and you would fancy they retained nothing 
like nutriment. Mistake; they are sold to second-rate 
houses, where once more they are subjected to the same 
process, to be handed next day to the third class, the 
very cheap soup shops.” 

“ Impossible,” said Biffin. 

“ Fact,” replied I. “ Now comes the difficulty. 
This third soup has no ml.' What are the eyes of soup ? 
Those little globules of fat which float on the surface of 
the liquid, and demonstrate that there is some richness 
in the original materials. Alas! the third boiled bones 
have no eyes. If this were remarked by the owners, 
they would not swallow the compound. French in¬ 
genuity has remedied all this. The cook, just as the 
thirty or forty basins are ready to be taken up, collects 
them on a table, fills his mouth with oil, and, with an 
expert puff, scatters the necessary globules in all direc¬ 
tions. The soup fethen served, and there is ceil enough! ” 
.“Never ask me to eat soup again!” exclaimed 
Biffin, with unfeigned horror. 

“ Bah ! that’s a practice known only in the traitmrs 
of the lowest order. But I’ll tell you something else 
while I am about it. Some years ago there used to be 
a great collection of stale bread left in the eating-houses, 
leavings of customers. An old soldier was struck by 
the feet, and straightway made a bargain with all the 
leading restaurants for their bits and scraps of bread. 

In a ,few years Father P-had a large yard and 

warehouse, with hundreds of workmen and women. 
Some brought in the bread, some sorted the sackfulls. 
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some weighed, and some sold. The best pieces were 
laid on One side, and, toasted nicely, reappeared in the 
shape of those delicate brown sippets which Paris house¬ 
wives value so much. Tooth-powder and a variety of 
other articles were made out of the leavings. I forget 
the details, but the old man made his fortune.” 

Biffin shook his head, and looked uneasily at the 
eating-houses. 

“The little trades of Paris are endless. If the 
Petits Paris, so much talked about, are worth anything, 
they will give us some idea of them. There is one 
fellow earns an immense living by letting out barrows 
and trucks to costermongers; there is a woman who 
has a boiler that is a perfect fortune—she cooks all the 
artichokes, pears, and apples in it for the Paris market; 
there are fellows who make a decent living by collecting 
cigar ends out of the streets, and making them into 
snuff.” 

“It’s all the same all the world over—the queer 
trades of London are many,” said Biffin. 

“ But there are illicit trades in Paris not fit to be 
mentioned to ears polite. If I could write Latin, I 
would produce a book about this city only fit for philo¬ 
sophers and statesmen, which should be every word 
true, and which yet should obtain me the character of 
the greatest liar in Christendom.” 

“ You may write in French,” said Biffin. 

“ Thank you. I value my identity too much. I 
have no desire to visit Cayenne at his majesty’s ex¬ 
pense, so let the secrets of the dark city rest for the 
present. Here is a restaurant.” 

Biffin looked up at the house. 

“ Its a traiteur,” he cried, rather nervously. 
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“ Never mind, my dear fellow, I warrant it safe. 
IVe been here before. Let us enter.” 

It was a large one-storied house. To enter you 
passed through the kitchen, which was behind a counter, 
and where the culinary process went on publicly under 
the guidance of a huge woman, with one eye, as ugly 
as sin, but jovial and hearty, popularly known as 
Mother Garlic. Her beefsteaks were celebrated, hence 
my knowledge of the locality. Besides there was a 
certain wine at sixpence per bottle—bordeaux be it 
known—which most Englishmen would turn up their 
noses at, but which I knew to be well worthy of 
consumption. 

On the counter, in plates, lay uncooked chops and 
steaks, fish, a joint of meat, a cold fowl, while as I 
expected, there was on the fire a very excellent ragout 
of abattis, or giblets. I never entered the place without 
having this fact announced to me. We chose steaks * 
and fried potatoes, and entered the public room. It 
was a rude place enough, with coarse tables, a brick 
floor, and a general appearance almost of dilapidation; 
but it was not dirty. No sooner had we selected our 
seat than a clean cloth was laid, white napkins were 
brought, delicious bread, and a couple of bottles of 
wine with sealed corks were placed before us. 

Close to us was a table prepared for eight persons. 
The knives and forks were ready, eight bottles, hale 
full or a quarter full, each with a napkin beside it, 
some tied round the bottle, some with a ring round it— 
regular customers were allowed one serviette a week— 
were placed in due order. In a few minutes their 
owners entered. They were superior workmen, the 
draftsmen of a locomotive factory, who habitually 
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dined together. They were gentlemen in manners 
and almost in appearance, earning very high wages. 
They dined on less than tenpence, which they paid 
monthly, on the pay-day. On this occasion they gene¬ 
rally indulged in an extra feed, something like a couple 
of francs, a sum equivalent to two shillings. I should 
like to know where else such a steak and such a bottle 
of wine is to be had for a shilling. 

We dined excellently well, and the carte was as 
follows:— 

f. c. 

Bifteak au pommes, 2 .... 1 20 


Pain.0 20 

Yin (2 bouteilles).1 20 

Total.2 60 


I and Biffin sat talking English with extreme gravity 
for some time.—I may here say parenthetically that 
having occasion to be in this neighbourhood often of an 
evening, about three years previously, I had made this 
a house of call, dining when my appetite was simple 
enough for steak and wine.—Not a soul in the house had 
as yet, however, recognised me. I had a suspicion that 
Norman Marie eyed me askance, and even that Mother 
Garlic looked at me with her solitary visual organ in a 
very mysterious way. The house too was in a bustle, 
and there was a coming in of eatables and provender 
generally which looked alarming. It portended some¬ 
thing. 

Suddenly one of the artistes of the factory rose and 
approached me. 

“ Monsieur S--, is it not?” he said, touching his 

cap. 

I laughed and held out my hand. 
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“ Three years have not changed me much, it seems,” 

I then added, “ while you are all still together.” 

“All,” said the jovial band, rising to shake hands 
with me. They were delighted to see me. Our inter¬ 
course had been confined to conversation at their meal 
time, but it had been friendly. They were republicans x 
of course, and that was always a sufficient recom¬ 
mendation with me. They were really glad to renew 
the acquaintance, and after a few preliminary observa¬ 
tions, wine was ordered on all sides to celebrate the 
union of England and France. A rumour flew through 
the house that L’Anglais —the only name by which 
they knew me—had returned, and presently Mother 
Garlic herself, in a clean apron and cap, appeared. 

I am sure I must have turned pale, for I had a fear 
come over me that she was about to kiss me. I looked 
about for some place of refuge. I am not generally 
prone to acts of timidity with regard to the sexe, but 
this was an alarming position. Round as a barrel, 
and twice as big, as ugly as small ppx, thirty years 
roasting before the same fire, and as one eye could 
make her, the heavy step of the traiteurs widow would 
have startled a dragoon. Suddenly she halted and 
made some such a courtesy as a whale does when it 
sinks tail first out of sight. 

• She was delighted to see me. It was very kind to 
think of her. [A long breath.] Her daughter was 
going to be married the next day—I knew Rosalie who 
used to wait upon me. She had invited every habitual 
frequenter of the house—if Monsieur and his friend 
would do her the honour, she, her daughter, her daugh¬ 
ter’s husband, would be delighted, charmed; enfin, she 
would take no denial. 
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“ Rosalie’s wedding ! ” I cried. “ I would not be 
absent from it on any account. My friend will be de¬ 
lighted. This is his first visit to France. He wants to 
see all he can. You may in fact count on us.” 

Mother Garlic courtesied again and retired. 

*■ “ It will be very jolly,” said one of the artistes , with 
a smile; “ but it is very good of you to come. There 
will be a rough lot—some canaille , I fancy; but, enjin, 
it only lasts three days ! ” 

“ What’s that,” exclaimed Biffin; “ three days ?” 

I nodded, and promised an explanation at a future 
time, having, in consequence of Biffin’s remark, to 
explain to my French friends the English style of 
wedding in the working class. This created consider¬ 
able amusement; so much so, in fact, that messieurs les 
dessinateurs were an hour behind their time, and 
resolved unanimously to make an afternoon of it. We 
were accordingly compelled to accept their invitation to 
toast the French and English armies in another bottle, 
which necessarily led to another conversation on the 
war—eternal subject, which now never tires when 
members of the two allied nations take it up. 

Satisfied with this survey of ouvrier life, and fearful 
of the consequences of remaining too long, we at length 
re-entered Paris, and taking an omnibus made for the 
Hotel de Cluny. This remarkable museum is open to 
the public on Sundays—to foreigners with passports on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. I had told Biffin that he might 
save himself the trouble of going to Rome if he only 
went to the Rue St. Jacques. It is a, fact, that between 
that street and the Rue de la Harpe are situated some 
of the most curious Roman ruins extant. The bath¬ 
room appears more suited for an elephant than such a 
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man as Julian, while the state of preservation of the 
remains of that emperor’s palace is wonderful. I was 
much amused by the odd questions asked of the 
attendants by English and French Cockneys, a few of 
whom were roaming about the place, lately a cooper’s 
store. 

The exquisite chapel, the crypt of which is unique, 
with its one pillar; the Hotel de Cluny, once inhabited 
by Mary Queen of Scots, in a perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion; the curiosities collected; the chessmen sent by 
the Old Man of the Mountain to St. I^ouis; and a host of 
other articles too numerous to mention, were examined 
by us in turn. Biffin was delighted the more that this 
was one of the places he did not know much of before. 

Still he did not bestow that attention on it which he 
would have done, had he not had in his pocket the invi¬ 
tation to the soiree of the etudiants and grisettes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB GRISBTTE’S PARTY. 

There is nothing which has oftener been described 
than the life of the student in Paris, though the descrip¬ 
tions occur oftener in French than in English works. I 
must be pardoned if, however, I again indulge in a few 
pages illustrative of the subject, not that I have any¬ 
thing new to tell, but because I wish faithfully to 
chronicle the way in which we spent our week. I 
insisted on Biffin’s not being too careful about dress, 
as probably our friends would be themselves very care¬ 
less on this point. 

“ Go in your cap,” I said, when I saw him eyeing 
a French hat very lovingly as it stood in a window. 
“ I shall; and what is more, take my pipe with me.” 

“ Nonsense; there are to be ladies,” cried Biffin. 

‘ “ So much the better—the dear creatures will not 
think of interfering with the little amusements of the 
party. Do as you please—dress for the opera if you like 
—in ten minutes after you arrive you’ll wish you had 
not.” 

Biffin stuck his “ Kossuth” resolutely on his 
head, and sallied forth in the direction of Marie’s resi¬ 
dence. We were to call for her and she was to escort 
us to the locale whfere the party was to be held. 
Mademoiselle lived in the Rue de la Harpe, and we 
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found her ready in the porter's lodge. She was a neat 
and pleasant-looldng little Parisienne, very modest in 
her manners., and altogether her appearance explained 
the flutter she caused in Biffin’s heart. 

I was formally introduced—she took Biffin's arm— 

I walked the other side, as, in Paris, in no station will 
a young person walk arm in arm with two gentlemen, 
while a gentleman walking with two ladies, one in each 
arm, is always set down as an Anglais or a provincial, 
and saluted by the gamins with cries of la/m aux deux 
panidrs. But as the generality of English uncon¬ 
cernedly stick to the habit, we suppose they do not 
usually comprehend the allusion. Mademoiselle Marie, 
however, finding my stock of French larger than that 
of Biffin, .kept up a conversation with me, and informed 
me that we were to spend the evening with Auguste 
Dupont. 

“ An old friend of mine," I cried. “ Pas possible ! " 

The young lady fairly danced in the street with 
delight. 

4 ‘What’s the matter?" asked Biffin, who looked 
rather serious at my monopolising the conversation. 

I explained, and after a few minutes relapsed into 
deep silence. I was cogitating a theatrical entree upon 
the scene. At last I hit upon the very thing. In one 
word I explained my intentions without developing my 
plan. They were to go in without saying anything 
about me, leaving me to come when and how I pleased. 
I leave the remainder of the narrative in Biffin's hands, 
apologising for stealing what I know he intended for a 
magazine article. 

Soon after S- went away, leaving me even 

a 
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doubtful whether he would come or not, we reached a 
narrow street at no great distance from the Pantheon, 
and stopped at a house of rather mean appearance. It 
was a shop with a side entrance to the upper stories. 
The door was open and led into a dart and dismal 
passage, faintly illuminated by a wretched lamp over 
a door, which evidently was the opening to the cell of 
the Cerberus of the house, who suddenly emerged from 
his den as we passed up. 

“ Qui-quesss* que ga ? ” cried the hoarse voice of an 
Auvergnat, meaning, “ who goes there ? ” 

“ Monsieur Auguste,” said Marie, in a slightly 
bantering tone. 

“ Tell Monsieur Auguste,” shouted th epartier, “that 
he’d better pay his rent than feast a set of vauriens!” 

“Very good,” said Marie, laughing, while I felt 
slightly uneasy, “ I will tell him.” 

Having “ pronounced ” in this emphatic manner, the 
portier (the guardians of lower degrees are called por¬ 
tiere , the higher concierges , the highest suisses) retired 
to his den. We continued ascending, as I thought, an 
interminable flight of greasy slippery steps. At length 
we halted at the fifth story, our propinquity to the 
place of entertainment being manifested by hearty 
screams of laughter, in male and female voices, from 
within. Marie rang. A silence ensued, and then the 
door opened upon a lobby, and a tall youth, in a red 
cap, a faded dressing gown, with a pipe of immense 
length, in his mouth. He did not even start at seeing 
a stranger, but welcomed Marie, and held out his hand 
heartily to me. He had heard of my coming—he 
adored lee Anglais —they were braves gargons —his 
friends would be delighted to see me. 
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With these words the door was closed, and a curtain 
drawn on one side, revealed the scene of action. It 
was the atelier of an artist, and of a young artist. It 
was a long and lofty room, with a skylight roof, orna- 
. inented all round with pictures, statues in plaster, here 
** and there a canvass on an easel, between these costumes 
of various nations—one or two mannequins dressed up for 
the occasion—over the huge chimney a rack of pipes— 
the whole illumined by several candles and lamps of 
rather novel character. One of the statues had been made 
to do duty, the taper being stuck on its crown, a bottle 
contained another, while but two candlesticks, odd ones, 
were anywhere to be seen. In the centre of the room, 
supported on boxes, were two wide boards, and on this 
was laid a white cloth, with eight converts , as many 
glasses, a few pieces of bread, but very little sign of 
anything substantial. The guests were two young men 
with long hair, moustaches, little sharp eyes, who 
appeared to have no other thought at that moment but 
their pipes. The ladies were very like Marie, only not 
so good looking. They were all examining me with 
curiosity. They hailed Marie very cordially; they 
rose and bowed to me. 

“ Messieurs, the allied powers,” said the host, 

* gravely waving his pipe, “we are assembled here for 
the purpose of discussing a certain supper, to which I 
have had the honour to invite you. That was two days 
ago. Two days ago I was in funds. This horrid fete 
in honour of le vieux has emptied my pockets. There¬ 
fore, gentlemen, if you expect truffles and champagne, 
you are mistaken; I have not even Chateau Margot. 
I thought I had credit. No, ladies and gentlemen, the 
Cossacks are in Paris, and credit is gone; there is not 
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one sou of heart in a tradesman. I mentioned my 
forlorn condition to Louis the limonadier opposite, he 
turned a deaf ear to me. Well, gentlemen and ladies, 

I have done my best. I have a steak, a cheese, bread, 
beer, wine —vin ordinaire —and tobacco. Those who 
cannot sup on such fare had better smoke; those who! 
can are welcome. All are present; let us fall to.” 

There was great applause after this speech, and I 
thought that it was intended that we should “ fall to ” 
to eat. I was speedily undeceived. It was to cook 
the supper. Two of the young ladies rose, apparently 
per agreement, and disappeared in a dark recess, which 
I found was the kitchen, and where burned two char¬ 
coal fires on top of a stove. Marie informed me they 
were about to prepare a biftek aux pommes —she had 
seen the potatoes. This information she gave in a 
tone which showed that the dish was a favourite one. 

S-- says that she probably lived all the week, at 

home, on bread and milk and salad. 

Just as conversation was resumed, there came a 
ring at the bell. All stared. M. Auguste expected no 
new arrival. Who could it be ? The landlord, who 
had seized this occasion to dun him, or some other im¬ 
portunate creditor. M. Auguste tried to look uncon¬ 
cerned, but he was evidently agitated. He winked at 
one of the youths in long hair, and disappeared behind 
a Brutus, which occupied a prominent place in the 
apartment, just as the ring was repeated loudly. 

The youth opened; he started back, as he did so, a 
whole yard, and came on one side of the curtain, which 
alone parted the lobby from the salon. 

“Is this Monsieur Auguste Dupont’s?” said a 
snuffling voice. 
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“ Yes/ 9 replied the youth, again venturing outside 
the curtain. 

“ Oonnait pas ! ” said Auguste, gravely; looking 
over Brutus’s shoulder. 

“ Bon ! ” exclaimed the stranger, pushing aside the 
curtain and advancing into the atelier , in the form of 
a gargon de restaurant , bearing on his head a tray, in 
his hand a basket. A murmur of a very melodious 
character burst from the spectators, mixed with re¬ 
marks—“ That devil of an Auguste always would be 
farce!" Auguste, rushing forward, solemnly pro¬ 
tested that he knew nothing of the matter. 

“ What is it ? Where do you come from ? Who 
do you want? ” said he, almost fiercely. 

“A pate, cold fowls, and jambon, a salade au homard 
(the oysters are coming), half-a-dozen of Chablis, half-a- 
dozen rouge; I come from Louis’s, and the supper was 
ordered by Monsieur Auguste here present,” said the 
waiter, who had laid down his tray. 

“ You dare to tell me,” exclaimed Auguste, in an 
exasperated tone, catching hold of the waiter’s arm, 
4 * that /,—/, Auguste Dupont, ordered this supper. I 
tell you it is a mauvaise farce . I won’t pay for it.” 

“ You have paid for it,” continued the waiter, 
gravely ; handing him the bill, 
l “ I shall go .mad—Received of M. Auguste Du¬ 
pont, for supper, wine, Ac., 47 francs. I solemnly 
declare I have had no such sum for a month,” roared 
Dupont. 

“ Perhaps there is another M. Dupont in the house,” 
said the waiter, preparing to take up the tray. 

“ There is no M. Dupont in the house. Gentle¬ 
men, who has done this ? Explain to me, or I shall 
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knock my head against the wall. I must know who 
has done this, or I will eat nothing.” 

“ You won’t eat anything,” said the waiter; “ then 
I will.” 

* With these words he cast paper cap, white jacket, 
whiskers , and apron to the ground, and stood before us 
as S-in propria persona ! 

A shout arose. The men all knew him. Auguste 
caught him in his arms and kissed him; the women 
shouted with laughter, and declared that the farce was 
impayable —that the stranger was a prince; and as the 
excitement was at its height, in came the waiter with 

oysters and champagne—four bottles, which S- 

kindly allowed me to pay for, to put me at my ease. 
It was all right, but it cost me sixteen shillings. 

The evening now began under the most brilliant 
auspices. All were in good humour. The oysters 
were attacked first with a voracity quite amusing to 
me. I thought the French could not eat, I found 
that they perhaps do not eat much of one thing, but 
that they make up for it in variety. The other courses, 
the biftek, not excepted, were consumed in rapid suc¬ 
cession, and then the desert even having vanished, the 
host prepared a punch au rhum , and the evening was 
announced to be commenced. A variety of amusements 
were suggested—cards by the men, singing by the 
women. Singing gained the day, and harmony com¬ 
menced with a fervour that would scarcely have been 
possible in a London lodging-house—however liberal 
the landlord—should it have been even Edward Cop- 
pings “ Model Landlady,” in his rollicking enter tain-* 
ment on the all-important subject of London apart¬ 
ments. 
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I sang, M. Auguste dang, the two students sang, 

the ladies all sang, S- told some monstrous story 

about Texas—the capture of Santa Anna, I think— 
until we were all getting hoarse, when suddenly there 
came a knocking—no gentle knocking—at # the door. 
Our host at once decided that it was the enemy, and 
bidding all join in a chorus—anything not political, 
because then we might be arrested—placed a paint¬ 
ing ladder against the wall, and proceeded to recon¬ 
noitre, through a hole specially provided for that 
purpose, 

“ It's that vile and inhuman monster, the land¬ 
lord," said M. Auguste, gravely. “ I will admit him, 

but brew another hoi de punch —make haste S-, 

you'll do it quickest. Then all sit gravely at the 
table." 

All was done as he ordered. Then M. Auguste 
opened his door, saying, in an innocent tone, “ I think 
there is a cat scratching outside." 

“ No, sir,” said a little man in a long dressing 
gown, speaking in an exasperated tone; “ it is your 
landlord—M, Mercier. I beg to say, monsieur— 
that you must leave my house — these disgraceful 
orgies—" 

“ Monsieur," said M. Auguste, gravely closing the 
door, “you are mistaken. We are simply enjoying 
ourselves. It is not often that we have the honour and 
the happiness of drinking to the immortal alliance of 
England and France. Behold, Monsieur, the repre¬ 
sentatives of that Albion, ofcce perfidious, now faithful, 
the embrace of which you daily declare to be the salva¬ 
tion of Europe. You are a well-known Bonapartist, 
M. Mercier, a devoted friend of the government—Mon- 
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sieur Mercier yon will drink to the glory of the Eng¬ 
lish and French alliance! ” 

M. Mercier was more than suspected of being an 
Orleanist. He was a retired servant of Louis Philippe, 
and hatejl the Napoleons, the war, England, and all 
that Auguste so perfidiously accused him of loving. 
But he lived in France. There was, perhaps, a spy 
present.* He could not refuse the toast. He took a 
glass, though trembling with rage, and drank. It was 
sweet and warm, but it was strong. M. Mercier was 
forced into a seat. Another glass was all but forced 
upon him. With it all restraint ended. The memory of 
his own youth came back, he recollected that he too had 
been young, mid had made a night of it often. He 
even revealed some of' the half-forgotten secrets of his 
boyhood. Hoars of laughter greeted his sallies, which 
were, however, in about an hour, cut short by another 
ring. 

M. Mercier started. He knew the pull of that bell. 
It was hia wife. Rising with great affability, he bade 
us amuse ourselves as long as we liked—we were a set 
of bon di&blefr —he couldn’t tell how it was, but he was 
very sleepy, and muttering several valiant -resolves 
about what he would* say to his wife for disturbing him, 
he retired, and was led down stairs by Madame Mercier, 
who had come up in a real state of alarm, and 
who discharged a volley of threats at us sll as she 
descended. 

The singing ceased, out of deference to the old 
grocer, and stories were substituted. One or two I 

* See the fearful working of this system in the chapter of 
w Purple Tints,” describing the Coup cTEtat 
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wish I had space to tell. Bat I cannot. I can only 
add that it was five o’clock when we crossed the 
bridge; for my part, having been very much amused 

at this unique evening party, a specimen, S- tells 

me, of the way in which young France generally 
amuses itself for a few years when out of leading 
strings. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE WEDDING. 

Jones and Hamilton both declined to go to the 
wedding; the former going over to the Pantheon With a 
party, the latter disappearing in a mysterious way, for 
which I could not account. Biffin then was my com¬ 
panion as usual. We both rose late, but in hope of 
retrieving our characters, we entered a coupe belonging 
to the hotel, and drove to Passy as fast as possible. 
We reached the church door just in time to witness the 
procession doming out. It was a motley one. Mother 
Garlic, resplendent in red shawl, yellow gown, and 
bonnet of some extraordinary shape—an imitation of 
the fashionable back-of-the-head style—came first, led 
by a stout citizen whose black clothes, white gloves, 
and polished boots, were in marked contrast with a 
rubicund face and huge hands. I believe this was 
Madame’s butcher. Then came the bride looking pretty 
enough in a white dress, white veil, and shawl to match, 
the whole as well made and tasteful as if she had been 
a duchess, led by a frank, open-faced looking workman 
in his best, who appeared singularly happy at the 
privilege he enjoyed of leading out his fair wife. 

Then came a crowd of youths and lasses, of middle 
aged relatives and so on, the whole merrily disposed 
enough. The daughter saw us get out of our carriage. 
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This was an honour which she felt herself bound to 
appear grateful for, so leaving the arm of her husband 
she rushed forward and shook hands with us. I saw 
that, considering the short distance from the church to 
the mother's house, the party were unprovided with 
vehicles. I therefore insisted on the blushing girl 
entering ours with her husband. There was a slight 
demonstration of unwillingness to deprive us of our 
carriage* This I soon settled. Biffin jumped up out¬ 
side, and I took my place on an extra seat inside. We 
then drove off amid considerable applause. 

The traiteur establishment was in an- uproar: the 
large salle de cent converts was laid out for dinner; 
while in the lower regions there was a bustle of pre¬ 
paration quite encyclopaedias Marie, the maid, was 
in her element; she was queen of the cooks, of whom 
there were several hired for the day, besides waiters. 
A wedding is no joke in France. There is the wife's 
trousseau —linen of all kinds for at least^three or four 
years—and then there is the wedding, a festive affair 
that generally lasts three days. The first day is the 
parents' treat; the second the husband's ; the third the 
guests': though sometimes the third day is ordained to 
consume the leavings of the two others. 

From thirty to two hundred are ordinary numbers 
to invite to a wedding, for which reason, in the middle 
and lower classes, the interesting event generally comes 
off at a restaurant hors barriere. There only can ac¬ 
commodation be found for the first party of a couple 
destined to live perhaps in a little fourth story, in a 
low entresol, or perhaps a lodge — that is, a small 
room, and smaller shelf, dignified by the name of 
bed. 
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The first thing the husband—Alexis, the wife called 
him—thought of was to order some wine, in which we 
drank his health, and that of his bride. The merry- 
party soon came straggling up, and we found that the 
interval between one o’clock and five was to be spent 
in wandering in the Bois de Boulogne, in donkey 
riding, in “innocent games,” by the younger members 
of the flock: in drinking, smoking, and playing cards 
by the elders. To the Bois de Boulogne, then, we 
went—that is, as far as the Porte Dauphine, where we 
took up a position on the glacis, near two or three 
trees, and declared this our head-quarters. 

I shall recollect the place as long as I live, from its 
connection with a scene perhaps unequalled in the 
present day. In the year 1847 I saw a crowd collected 
round the spot. Going up, I found a deep pit dug 
between the trees, and on one side of the pit sat an 
aged crone—dark, sallow, with hooked nose, black 
eyes, hair a perfect jet, tied up in an orange handker¬ 
chief, and by her side two younger women, who gazed 
with glaring eyes into the pit. On each side of the 
hole stood a sentry with musket, while a forest guard 
directed the operations. They were digging for gold, 
for gold which the aged crone, after years of supplica¬ 
tion, had persuaded the money-loving government of 
Louis Philippe would be found on that spot. They 
persevered a week, and then the pit was filled up, 
officials denied all knowledge of the matter, and the 
old woman disappeared as mysteriously as she came. 
But I saw it—and saw it for several days running—and 
well do I remember it, as a singular scene for Paris in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

I found that my companions were bent on having 
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a game, so prudently withdrew to the edge of the ditch 
surrounding Paris—which, by the way, is wonderfully 
fortified, though requiring a vast army to defend—and 
there lit a pipe. The game hit upon was blind man’s 
buff, in which the whole party, though not one was 
under twenty, joined with a heartiness and a glee quite 
refreshing. There is nothing like being a child again, 
eyen for a few minutes. It is a pretty illusion, bright 
and evanescent as a rainbow, yet still pretty. My 
absence was for a minute or two not noticed. Pre¬ 
sently, however, the bride caught sight of me and I 
was dragged forth. I did not much like it, especially 
as there was rather a crowd about; but I had to resign 
with a good grace, and in five* minutes had forgotten 
all about decorum, the world and its prejudices, in the 
enjoyment of a romp of a most hearty character. 

They changed the game several times, even once to 
hide and seek, but this caused such awful long hunts 
for the bride and bridegroom, who were always roam¬ 
ing away by themselves, that it was given up amid 
much laughter on both sides. The males of the com¬ 
pany begrudged the poor fellow of a husband even a 
sly kiss, which, to say the least of it, was unreasonable. 

But soon the sun descending gradually over the 
trees to the west, and tipping the tops of the boughs 
with yellow and gold, gave the signal for the grand 
event of the day. The air, the exercise, the running, 
had given all an appetite, and merrily we all trotted 
away to the house of the bride's mother, where that 
sapient lady remained in conference with her cooks, 
working for our good. 

Homer and a host of other minor poets have told of 
feasts and festivals, but I doubt if ever table groaned 
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under more solid provender than upon the present 
occasion. I wish I could catalogue the varte as the 
poet did his ships; but memory fails me. The soup 
was abundant and strongly-flavoured; the entrees were 
endless ; there were turkeys, fowls ; fish of all kinds ; 
beef, mutton, veal; every imaginable vegetable; ducks 
with olives, I recollect, sweets, salads, and wines ad 
libitum . Laughter, jokes, loud talking across the 
table, the clatter of knives, forks, plates, dishes, 
glasses, bottles, orders to waiters, made a din which 
few delicate nerves] could have* stood. There was no 
ceremony here. Everybody did, said, ate, drank, 
laughed to please his or her fancy. The bride very, 
good-humouredly stood a constant fire of not very 
delicate jokes, which made Biffin open his eyes and 
blink when I translated them. 

“ They wouldn’t stand that at the lowest wedding 
in a factory town,” he said across the table after one of 
these witticisms. 

“ I fancy not,” I replied; “ but they are the custom 
here. Nobody thinks anything of them. When writers, 
like De Kock, print such coarse attempts at wit as they do, 
do not expect the petite bourgeoisie to be too refined.” 

With few exceptions, French romancists indulge in 
topics of interest not allowed in our polite literature. 
We are, perhaps, too exacting on the one side; but, as 
a rule, a little less adultery, seduction, and intriguing; 
a little less diving into the darker mysteries of life; a 
little less of the Smollet style of fiction, and French 
novels might be introduced into families. George 
David, however, glorious type of genius in a woman, 
has written books which have redeemed the name of 
Gallic literature. 
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Take a young man setting out in life, give him a 
few of the minor virtues of humanity, a little modesty, 
a slight timidity, much ignorance; place him in the 
society of a charming young married woman, with a 
brutish, or an indifferent, or an absent, or a faithless, 
or a plodding husband, but, enfin , a husband; let her be 
hwomprise , abandoned, neglected, with a heart waiting 
for the coming man, the secret sympathies of whose 
heart already twine round her in imagination (it 
matters not that this has happened to her half-a-dozen 
times); let the youth be drawn into love by the new 
Venus tied eternally to the ancient Mars—’tis an old 
story—let all his timidity and modesty be blown to the 
winds; let a younger and more agreeable rival oust him 
from* his place, and for ever destroy his illusions ; let 
him run riotously a career of dissipation and profli¬ 
gacy, winding up with suicide or a marriage with some 
charming Agnes, and yon have an excellent recipe for 
the ordinary run of French novels. If foreigners, 
judging France by its novels, set it down as the most 
vicious country under the sun, whose is the fault? 
Balzac, Sue, Dumas, Soulie, Souvestre, Bernard, and a 
host of others, too numerous to mention, do not raise 
our ideas of their own country. 

But this digression is while the table is clearing, 
which took place after coffee at eleven o’clock at night. 
Everybody looked as if everybody had dined for & 
month to come, and it was a mystery to me how any 
of them could think of dancing. But they did think of 
it, and I could hear the musicians tuning up down 
stairs. The bright eyes of the girls, too, could have- 
told me that the most interesting feature in the 
evening's amusement was coming. I quietly sug- 
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gested to Biffin a walk home in the moonlight, but to 
my horror I found the fellow was engaged seven deep 
to various damsels with blue, black, and brown eyee, 
all of whom appeared to have touched his heart. 

I took up a post in a corner, determined to be quiet 
as long as possible. I had wandered round about the 
premises while the preparations were going on. When 
I returned the tables and chairs had all disappeared 
like magic. Nothing remained but benches, while an 
orchestra had taken up a position. I knew well what 
kind of dancing there would be, sorfiething between 
Mabille and polite society—a cross between the antics 
of a monkey and an elephant in a minuet—but Biffin 
was not. I knew too that he expected polkas, waltzes, 
schottisches, and other such roundabout dances. He 
little suspected that where the majority of a company 
very rarely indulge in the “ light fantastic,” quadrilles 
only are introduced. Nothing else is ever seen at a 
village fete, and such quadrilles ! 

On the present occasion the company generally were 
tyros in the art, though resolutely bent on enjoying 
themselves. One or two youths, however, who had 
been to CMteau Rouge, or the Closerie des Lilas, began 
showing off their acquirements to the amusement of the 
spectators, but to the great horror of the dancers. 
Biffin even launched out slightly. Fun is his element, 
and I think he would amuse himself even with 
Esquimaux, or, as he calls them, “ those half-castes of 
nature, which appear to have stunted her moulds in 
length to give them breadth.” There were no side 
couples, consequently no rest, which appeared con¬ 
siderably to delight the juveniles. It was as much as 
the musicians could do to obtain a decent few minutes 
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of rest between the heats, which Biffin thought would 
end in colds. The inveterate rogue tried to be funny 
in French too. I heard him making some horrid play 
on words to the bride, who was afraid of the draught, 
about rJmm being good for rheum. It is no use telling 
him how wretched are some of his failures: he will do it. 
He relates, in justification, a horrid story of a French¬ 
man, who declared, in answer to an English observation 
that “ a bad joke was enough to kill a man,” “ dat he 
did not tmk a bad choke vould kill any vnn; it was de 
coot choke dat vould did de biseness!” 

There were several mammas with daughters, and as 
they had to sit still and look on a good part of the 
evening, one would have expected to find them tired. 
Not at all. Their eyes glistened with delight as their 
girls were continually being led out, with increased 
lnstre according to the soeial position of the partenere. 
Sometimes they gave the young men a rest by standing 
up with the elder males, who were disturbed from their 
cards for the purpose. Nothing could be more ami¬ 
able than the air with which the middle-aged beaus led 
out the fair, fat, and forty, and upwards; but the 
haste with which they slipped away again, to the card- 
room fully demonstrated the attractions of piquet, 
ecarte, and other favourite games. 

There was one little man who was very amusing. 
He was an Spicier. He stood about five feet high, was 
bald, wore spectacles, had a clean-shaven face, and a 
coat which did not date farther back than Waterloo. 
He boasted that he had been married in it, and I be¬ 
lieved him when he declared that it was a long time ago. 
He took snuff enormously, and talked about the old 
Empire, the Restoration, and all the people of that 
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time. Some of his anecdotes were very amusing until the 
cards commenced. They always began, “ when I was 

in the lancers-” and often ended there; for be it 

known this Jean Monnet had a wife, and that wife was 
a dame who, in her day, would have upset a company 
of such soldiers as her husband. Moreover, he was an 
inveterate lover of pasteboard. 

“Jean,” she would cry from a position near the 
door of the ball-room, whence she could not see the in¬ 
terior of the card-room, “ you are gambling.” 

“ No, my poulet,” he would cry, hurriedly turning 
towards the first man near him, “ I am relating an 
anecdote to Monsieur. When I was in the lancers—r— 
I take that bet, two to one on the four,” aside, with the 
left side of his face to the gambling room. “ 1 say, 
when I was in the lancers, his majesty, the Emperor, 
would often say to me, * Jean, you ought to have been 
an officer. The first thing you do to distinguish your¬ 
self, I shall promote you.’—That king decides the game 
—two francs to me—I bet again! Your majesty-” 

“You’re gambling, Jean,” exclaimed Madame in a 
husky voice, that proceeded from the cavernous depths 
of mountains of fat. 

“ Euphrosyne!” said the little man majesticidly, 
“ I am taking snuff! When I was in the lancers, as I 
was saying-” and he dexterously pulled his snuff¬ 

box from the pocket in, which at the same moment 
slipped the two-franc piece. 

“ I continue on the same side”—left hand aside— 
“how charming Jeanne looks”—right hand loud 
whisper to his wife. “ Now, monsieur, as you wish it, 
I will tell you the anecdote. When I was in-the 
lancers-” 
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This was spoken to me. But though I several 
times drew him out to the extent of asking him for the 
conclusion of that charming anecdote, I never succeeded. 
Either his wife or the game broke the thread, and the 
ends never met. The two opposing fluids of magnetism 
were at work, and the result was null. On one occasion 
Madame Monnet was led out to dance. Jean dis¬ 
appeared forthwith^ and, I believe bj a mischievous 
trick on the part of the men, appeared no more, for the 
door to the gaming room remained so blocked up that 
the stout heart of the devoted wife did not give her 
courage to dare the assault. 

And thus the hours passed. The cock-crow had 
been many times repeated, and dawn had made bright 
the sky for some hours, ere the dancing finished. 
The girls and boys gave in at last from sheer ex¬ 
haustion, getting up a last glimpse of strength to cheer 
the bride and bridegroom as they drove off at seven 
o’clock in the morning. It was dismal to see the shops 
opening as we came forth into the open air, and men 
going to their work; the very customs officers looked as 
if they thought we bore more than the legal quantity 
of wine about us.. And this was but the first day. 
That same evening at six the whole party were to take 
the pit of tho Funambules by storm, and I have no 
doubt that the ball of the third day was also kept up 
with the same spirit. I say I have no doubt, for I had 
no inclination to witness the fun, having for once had 
quite enough of an ouvriers wedding. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PALAIS BOTAL AND 8UNDBIES. 

The Palais Royal is neither to be seen nor understood 
in a day. It is a kind of post on which the French for 
some time have notched their history a&>Grusoe did his 
weeks. An abstruse study of its past would be more 
curious than edifying, while how it is as curious a 
place as any man can visit. It has its equal nowhere, 
it can be compared to nothing, it is idiosyncratic, and 
nothing but itself can be its parallel. It is a' palace, 
an eating house, an abode of royalty, of dentists, 
modists, jewellers; it contains within itself all that 
man can desire, or woman either. 

If you would dine in the most luxurious and ex¬ 
pensive style, so that your meal shall cost you a purse 
of gold, go to the Palais Royal; if you would dine 
upon the smallest sum that can obtain a dinner any¬ 
where, go to the Palais Royal; if your purse is short 
of gold, and you would convert your notes into current 
coin, visit the same locality, for there abound Jews; if 
you would buy books, bonnets, pictures, cigars, coats, 
waistcoats, or hats, visit the old palace of Mazarin; do 
you want your hair curled or dyed, drop into, the same 
celebrated place; would you become possessed of a 
magnificent array of foreign orders, ribbons, stars, and 
collars, walk beneath the arcades and you will find 
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them; if you wish to go to the theatre, to hear Rachel 
or stare at puppets, you will find several dramatic 
houses on the premises; do you require coffee, ices, or 
tea, the garden will offer you all this; would you sit 
down on a cool stone seat, and watch the children and 
nursery maids, you need not leave the paternal man¬ 
sion of Louis Philippe—in a word, the Palais Royal 
is a city in itself, with houses, lodgings, inns, shops, 
and every possible and almost impossible conve¬ 
nience. 

Is your watch slow or fast, a cannon goes off as the 
sun reaches its apogee at twelve precisely every day. 

What then is this wonderful fairy land, where 
everything can be found almost for asking ? 

It is an old palace of very large dimensions, the 
property of the Orleans family when there was some 
law in France, but since autocracy, the property, like 
everything else, animate and inanimate, of one man, 
whose word and will is law. But who it belongs to is 
little matter. It is a long building, erected round a 
large garden. Its sides are five times the length of 
the ends. One extremity, that near the Louvre, is 
still a palace, with a court yard, two fronts, the same 
number of wings, and some Very fine galleries and 
rooms. Below, •rerywhere are shops. There are 
shops in the vestibules, under the palace, all round the 
garden, with a fine covered arcade down both sides and 
across, and one lofty and wide gallery. Here foreign¬ 
ers and many Parisians do congregate, everything 
tending to attract them. 

The brightly illuminated jewellers, tailors, hatters, 
hairdressers, booksellers, picture dealers, and others, 
attract the English who come to buy bargains. 
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The restaurants and caf6s of all grades and prices 
attr%pt the French, who live in such places. 

Who has not heard of the Trois FrSres and of 
Vefour ? Who has not, knows nothing. 

A lively scene then is it by gaslight, hut not half 
so lively as twenty years ago, when it held gambling 
houses within its. flanks, and women in resplendent 
dresses, with less of dress than is usually considered 
necessary, marched up and down the Galerie d’Orleans in 
company with Russian princes, German barons, Polish 
palatines, and other grandees who came to lose 
fortune, character, and life in the hells and dens of the 
Palais. 

There are living men who regret these days of 
iniquity, when vice was more glaring than it is now, 
and who are doing their utmost to have the gambling- 
houses re-opened. 

Not but that there are plenty of gambling-houses 
in Paris as it is, quiet little dens of infamy, where 
foreigners and youths of mettle lose their money to 
sharpers and lorettes. They are generally kept by a 
retired lady of pleasure; and many is the traveller at 
Meurioe’s, or the Hotel Bristol, or what not, who has 
received a pleasant invitation to spend the evening with 

Madame, the Comtesse de-, *rho invites him to 

supper and champagne. 

Woe be to the innocent youth, fresh from his ver¬ 
dant Devonshire or wild Cumberland, just started in 
life to see a little of the world, if he accepts the in¬ 
vitation. Better have broken a leg at Dover, and re¬ 
turned home to the gentle comforts of a sick chamber, 

,—with angel women round him, faces of light and 
truth. At Madame the Comtesse -, he will find 
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plenty of pretty faces too, but faces of young girls, 
even, that look like zinc, eyes illumined by the fierce 
lust of gold—a tainted atmosphere of beauty, and of men 
who should not be called men. 

Thin gaunt visages, wiry moustaches, close buttoned 
coats, eyes like hawks, lips, thin and colourless, teeth 
blackened by smoke, fat flabby faces of big fat men, 
over-dressed Jews, poor cringing ex-victims trying to be 
sharped, all with the stamp of vice and crime fixed in 
deep set characters on every feature, they wander about 
like devils come down to earth to torment before their 
time. There cannot be a picture more disgusting than 
that of one of these tolerated soirees. 

There is showy furniture, a blaze of light, handsome 
women luxuriantly and voluptuously dressed, cheeks 
glowing with paint, and the fire of that thirst—insatiable 
avarice; there is an elegant supper, sparkling wines, 
abundance of champagne; and so the neophyte is 
bathed in delirium before he is conscious of the charac¬ 
ter of the place, and if not plucked from the burning 
by some kind and friendly hand—is lost. 

One contraction of the brow, one pang at the heart, 
one deep moment of wild anxiety over that table 
fashioned by hands of devils, and the freshness of youth 
is gone. What tales are there not current in Paris of 
the after-clap of these hideous nights—of suicide and 
murder—of food found for the Morgue—or worse, even 
character, honour, all lost for one night of madness in 
a Paris hell. 

There is a certain refinement of manner, a certain 
polish, a certain savoir-vivre in the manners of those 
who frequent these places, that readily deceives an 
unwary foreigner. He fancies himself introduced by 
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magic into the recesses of French society, where none 
penetrate without extreme difficulty, and flattered and 
pleased, he yields to the fascination of the place, the 
insinuating blandness of his hostess almost compelling 
him thereto. 

Card playing is allowed in every wine shop and 
cafe, but it is rarely abused there; the steady fre¬ 
quenters of these places of refreshment gamble for 
their coffee, their bottle of beer, or their cigar, and 
there the matter ends; or even if there be betting, the 
stakes are small, and the whole is carried on under 
the surveillance of the police. But the poor have 
their dens too, places where none but the initiated can 
venture, caves, cellars, holes, over which sharp sentries 
keep watch and ward, and warn the habitues in 
time of an irruption of the police. 

Frascati is shut up, the unsightly numbers of the 
lottery no more are paraded in the streets, but the 
mischief is going on; the serpent'is scotched, not 
killed. 

Avoid as you would the plague, shun as you 
would a leper, any man who asks you to a supper 
party where you are introduced only on the supposi¬ 
tion that you are a foreigner with money in your 
pocket. Be sure that you will be defiled, whatever 
precautions you may take. Never could fair forms 
more truly be said to hide bones and ashes, and the 
sting of moral death. 

And yet I never scarcely heard of a young man 
going to Paris who did not accept an invitation of 
the kind. 

“ It’s life,” said Jack Wigan to me one day, €t it’s 
life, my dear fellow. I dare say I did lose about two- 
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thirds of my tin, but then, you see, I spent a charming 
evening. That Emilie was a delightful creature—so 
sensible, so unprejudiced, so fond of the English.” 

“ Yes, she is generally fond of young Englishmen 
with money,” I replied to Jack, who was an ensign in 
the —th, and who lost commission, character, and 
health, within six months of this conversation. 

“ Well! never mind. There’s nothing like life. I 
dare say there’s something in what you say; but never 
mind—who’s afraid! I didn’t come to Paris to go to 
chapel. Good night.” 

And away the handsome good-for-nothing went, to 
end as I have already said. 

To return, however, to the place where I left my¬ 
self and Biffin. 

We walked together late on the evening of Friday 
under the brilliantly illumined arcades. We were but 
just up. Our limbs were stiff, our tempers morose ; 
we were given to satirise everything. Biffin wanted to 
go to the Franqais; I told him to go to ce monsieur if 
he liked, but that I could not sit out a play on that 
evening. If he desired to stifle in a pit in August that 
was his affair. I declined the tempting offer. 

Biffin would not go without me, so he walked 
gravely by my side, looking in at the shop windows, 
staring at the motley crowd that filled the gardens, and 
pretending to be violently amused, when in reality he was 
bored to death. For some ten minutes an insane idea 
had filled my mind; I wanted to show Biffin one of the 
queerest places in Paris, but I was too sulky to say so. 
I stood spelling over the play-bills on the pillars at 
the extreme end of the palace, on the opposite corner 
to the Montansier Theatre. 
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“What’s that row,” suddenly exclaimed Biffin, 
starting. 

“ What row ?” I replied, looking innocently np at 
the roof. 

“ Why, that noise of drumming-” 

“ Oh! that’s the Cafe des Aveugles” (the coffee house 
of the blind men), I continued. 

“ And pray what is the Cafe des Aveugles ?” asked 
Biffin, impatiently. 

“ If you want a cup of coffee, let us go and see,” 
I suggested. 

Biffin acquiesced, and we turned to enter. 

Under the usual shops, in a cellar—one of those 
celebrated as v?ine shops during the great revolution— 
is this most original place of public amusement. It 
is an ordinary coffee house, with the usual seats, 
tables, benches, and the ordinary refreshments, at some¬ 
what higher prices than elsewhere, however. This is 
accounted for, however, when we examine into the 
amusements of the subterraneous theatre. First, there 
are eight blind fiddlers and pipers. It is a regular 
hospital for no-eyed musicians. None have been 
admitted, from time immemorial, but those deprived of 
their visual organs. The effect of this orchestra is 
singular. They are nearly all old and unseemly in 
look, but are clever players. They earn a very good 
living—the more that sometimes eight blind fiddlers 
are not procured without some little pecuniary sacrifice. 

Then there is a fiery red Indian, with feathers in 
his cap, ochre on his face, short petticoats, and painted 
legs, who, with an awful amount of red round his chin, 
rushes violently on and assaults three drums at once, 
as if determined to stave them all in, and give no 
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quarter. Were they rugged Russians bears, he could 
not attack their hides with more energy. His per¬ 
formance is really inimitable, and in such a drumstick 
land as France, he is of course popular. His imitation 
of an army in the distance, and its gradual approach, 
until it splits the very ears of the audience, is always 
encored. 

After this comes a ventriloquist, who, I beg to say, 
is not Mr. Love, nor anything like him, and who yet, 
by his conversation, with a doll in his hand, contrives 
to excite roars of laughter. Some part of the time it 
requires a vast amount of good nature to see any ven¬ 
triloquism in the matter, but with the assistance of a 
little faith in the man's powers, the performance goes 
off very well. The scene is dramatic, turning as 
usual on the miseries of a husband, who meeting a 
friend, laughs at a very good story told by his friend 
against a certain mutual acquaintance of theirs. In 
the midst of one of the husband’s roars of laughter, a 
little word, just a little word, tells him that ’tis he 
of whom the other is speaking; and away he rushes 
to avenge his wounded honour. The end of the scene 
is somewhat peculiar, for the little man is put in a 
sack like a Turkish wife, and is carried off struggling 
and swearing inside, to the never ending amusement of 
the audience for many years past. 

A comedy in one act, with couplets, follows. There 
is a young lady with very rosy cheeks, and a somewhat 
rotund person, who does the milkmaids and grisettes, and 
who wanders about the cafe between the plays, to the 
great delight of the youngsters, whose hearts a real 
actress makes sad havoc with; for a heroine she is 
rather unsentimental; then there is a dapper little 
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fellow who plays the returned conscripts, the comic 
countrymen, the serious lovers, the village lawyers, the 
scavengers, and who does a good bit in the comic line, 
especially in couplets, which vary the conversation 
agreeably and rapidly, so that a three act drama is 
knocked off in a quarter of an hour in some Buch fashion 
as the following:— 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

COMIC DRAMA WITH COUPLETS. 

Act I. 

Farmhouse , Country scenery. 

Enter Fanchette. 

Fanchette. —Am I never to see him again? What 
has become of him? He surely must be dead—he 
could not be so cruel were he still living. Years have 
passed, alas! 

[Goes to the side of the stage .] 

Edouard (entering). The old place ! What do I see f 
My Fanchette. 

Fanchette (turning round). My Edouard! [They 

embrace> 

[Couplets.'] 

Edouard. Is your father's heart less hard ? 

' Fan. As hard as ever. But we will try him now* 

[Couplets.'] 
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Act II. 

Inside the House . 

Jean. What a time that girl is. She most have 
met with some coquin who has been rude to her. My 
daughter is all I love ; I must be careful of her. She 
is my rose, my acanthus, my all. 

[Goes out. 

[Couplet.] 

* Act in; 

The Lovers. 

Fan. I hare not courage to face Min. He is kind 
as a dove to me, but fierce as a lion to the world. He 
might be angry, and strike you, Edouard. 

Ed. Strike a French soldier- 


J ban {advancing}. Is it true that you are a soldier, 
Edouard? It cannot be possible. You; were but a 
barber’s boy when I refused you as my son-in-law.. 
Yon are now a troupier. Tope-la! your hand. lean 
refuse my daughter nothing. 

[Couplets.—A Trio.] 

They embrace. Curtain fails. 


The applause is general; an intimation is given 
that all who desire to remain to see the next, piece must, 
replenish their cups or glasses; the greater part of the 
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audience rise, and the eight blind fidlers begin tuning 
their instruments, which partially explains the general 
flight of the audience. Biffin was so much amused at 
the nalvetd of the comic pieces, and the originality of 
the whole affair, that he got through a cup of coffee, a 
bottle of beer, and a small glass of brandy, to the great 
delight of the waiters, who, it not being Sunday even¬ 
ing, were rather slack. There is not perhaps a better 
conducted place in Paris, or one with a quieter or more 
orderly audience ; but try it in London, and it would be 
a den of infamy in a week. French police regulations 
have, at all events, some merit. 

It was about twelve o’clock when we got home to 
bed. 

The next day was our last in Paris, and yet we had 
not seen the Pantheon, or the Jardin deB Plantes, or 
the H6tel de Ville, or the Invalides, or the tomb of 
Napoleon, or Pere la Chaise, or the Opera; we had 
not visited Versailles, its palace, and waters, and the 
Trianons; we had made no pilgrimage to St. Germain; 
Enghien was as yet unknown to Biffin, the same with 
Fontainbleau, Sevres, the Mint, the Palace of the 
Tuileries, and a hundred other interesting and pleasant 
monuments of the talent and taste of our neighbours. 

« Why,” cried Biffin on Saturday morning, as we 
were packing up our carpet bags, “we have seen 
nothing! ” 

« Have we not,” I said, irately; “ tell me, have you 
not amused yourself ? ” 

“ Never more so! ’’ 

“ Then have you done well; and if you want to see 
more of Paris just run over with me next spring, and 
spend a month in Paris; we’ll see the Exhibition and 
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all the whole boutique ; and faith if we live to do it, 
we'll try and write it There’s a deal of nonsense to 
be talked about Paris yet.” 

So was it agreed, and with this comfortable assur¬ 
ance we started, full of spirits and health, for London; 
Jones and Hamilton looking certainly not much the 
better for their trip. But then Jones was discontented, 
and Hamilton had kept himself in such a confused state 
of mind, between brandy and whisky, that had he 
visited the London Docks he would have gone home 
quite as learned in French things as he was after a 
week in Paris. 
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